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CHAPTER VIII. 
STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL. 


Mrs. BLACKMORE was sitting out 
in her garden surrounded by what 
seemed a happy family of various 
specimens of birds and animals; a 
Persian cat and a pug were play- 
ing a game of ‘touch last ;’ a re- 
triever and black-and-tan were 
curled at her feet, while some 
doves in a cage, opposite one 
holding paroquets, cooed from 
time to time with the monotonous 
mournfulness.peculiar to the spe- 
cies. Derwent had rambled hither 
in his usual easy-going way, and 
now peered over the railings, hop- 
ing to see Patricia reading or work- 
ing on the lawn. Rose Lea was 
surrounded by a pretty garden, 
tastefully laid out, but more in the 
style of a hermitage than a conven- 
tional garden, and was situated on 
the high-road leading from Es- 
combe to the Towers. Several 
white villas fringed the com- 
mon’s edge—a rough tract of land 
long doomed by the Board of 
Works; for it was too arid to be 
picturesque, and was already being 
demolished by spade and pick- 
axe. 

These villas were built more for 
comfort than effect: they had sta- 
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bling, verandahs, and the more pre- 
tentious ones conservatories and 
plate-glass windows. Beyond the 
common was the church, that had 
recently been blessed with a fine 
new steeple, and a still finer 
curate—one who went as far as 
he dare in the way of elaborate 
candlesticks, altar-pieces, and genu- 
flexions. His daring deeds formed 
the subject of a great deal of specu- 
lation over five-o’clock teas. 

None of the county families 
visited the Blackmores, although 
they had been occasionally in- 
vited to stately dinners at the 
Towers at Derwent’s express soli- 
citation. Mrs. Blackmore seldom 
went beyond her garden, and was 
spoken of as eccentric and given 
to melancholia since her husband’s 
death. The curate, too, despaired 
of inducing her to accept confes- 
sion asa relief for her soul’s gloom ; 
he suspected there was a sombre 
ardour in her nature, a yearning 
after some indefinite ideal that 
could be solaced alone by religion ; 
but Mrs. Blackmore sent Patricia 
to assist the choir, and took in 
Modern Thought. 

Her deeply-furrowed face, with 
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its network of wrinkles beneath the 
eyes, suggested the struggles and 
sorrows of a life passed more in 
shade than shine; but, whatever 
her cross, it was silently borne, 
and not even Patricia guessed 
what her mother had endured. 
She was fond of reading, and very 
ladylike, although by no means ac- 
complished or highly educated, 
and she had none of the vulgar 
cunning which would have induced 
some to have laid traps for Der- 
went Heath, who had long been 
fascinated by Patricia; on the 
contrary, she lad discouraged 
his visits, and been almost uncivil 
to him, knowing so well how anti- 
pathetic his family would be to any 
engagement between the young 
people. But he was a Heath more 
than a Treverton, and he was in 
love with Patricia to that degree 
of folly which sees no difficulties, 
foreshadows no disillusions. 

* You don’t look pleased to see 
me this morning,’ said Derwent, 
going up to Mrs. Blackmore, and tak- 
ing off his hat. ‘ My future parent 
ought to show alittle more interest 
in her son’s welfare, ought not she ? 
How jolly the dogs look! You 
sleepy rascal !’ caressing Patricia’s 
retriever that was stretching him- 
self in the sun; ‘and where’s 
Pat?” 

‘She is in the drawing-room ar- 
ranging some fresh flowers, I be- 
lieve, and the curate is with her; 
she takes such interest in the 
choir.’ 

*Can’t stand that! cried Der- 
went, rushing off. ‘Though you 
do still treat me as a boy, I’m not 
going to be cut out bya B.A. or 
an M.A., or any priest in holy 
orders. To be sure, I’m not what 
you call a reading man at Cam- 
bridge, with a philosophical brow 
and a knowledge of quaternions. 
I loathe esthetics, and always 
pitch into sunflowers because 
they're gaudy. Sad sage greens 
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and yellows, and. girls with white 
weary faces, positively sicken me. 
I’m not a 


‘Greenery, yellowy, Grosvenor Gallery, 
Je ne sais quoi young man,”’ 


sang Derwent, in his clear tenor, 
as he darted through the half-open 
hall door; ‘give me a girl like 
Pat, fresh as a rose.’ 

The curate was bending over 
Patricia at the piano as he entered, 
and, nodding at Derwent, she 
went on with the chant. A drop 
of irony, a vein of satire, have 
often stirred feelings that without 
them might have for ever slum- 
bered ; this assumed indifference 
of Patricia worked upon Derwent 
like a goad. His eyes followed 
the movements of the strong wrists 
and the sensitive hands, that seem- 
ed to speak a silent language as 
they moved to and fro over the 
keys. She had often repulsed 
him, and masculine obstinacy is 
always roused to conquer the in- 
vincible. Patricia was not unlike 
Gwendoline in many things; she 
had the same fearless candour and 
hatred of deceit, but her nervous 
system was sounder and not racked 
in the same way; she was never 
repressed and harassed; she 
found kindness and sympathy in 
her mother and friend. Patricia's 
expression was gentle, while Gwen- 
doline’s was sad, as she trembled 
and recoiled when misunderstood. 
Patricia made a bright picture in 
her cool gray dress and a bunch of 
carnations at her throat ; she took 
in the Queen, and was considered 
to be always up in the latest fa- 
shions, and a rather frivolous-mind- 
ed girl ; her collars and cuffs were 
universally copied, and it was re- 
ported her hats came direct from 
Paris. Her hair was light and 
fluffy, cut short at the back 
and curled over her forehead ; 
her eyes were large and dark-blue, 
given to mischievous flashes; a 











slender impertinent refroussé nose 
added a delicious air of piquancy 
to the face. She had a good deal 
of sound sense, and was practical 
according to her lights. She was 
very happy that Derwent loved 
her, and did not intend to be dis- 
composed by Lady Hester. The 
Heaths were nobodies, and her 
father had died a Major in the 
army; she thought it would all 
come right some day—everything 
did if people only waited and were 
wise, and not too thin-skinned to 
bear a few blows. 

Patricia never agonised over 
anything. She had no fiery gusts 
of passionate pain; she worked 
her embroideries and sold them 
to add to their slender income ; 
but the little villa had none of 
that fussy middle-class common- 
ness which aims alone at show: 
it was artistically furnished ; you 
came upon beautiful flowering 
plants, carvings, books, engrav- 
ings and pictures that gave the 
rooms an indefinable charm, sooth- 
ing to the eye and senses. No 
mockeries or ghosts of roses in 
the form of paper or india-rubber 
flowers desecrated the dining-table. 

Derwent to Patricia was the ideal 
lover—the dear, handsome, noble 
fellow with whom it would be 
heaven to pass her life; a young 
Pygmalion with a Galatea to wor- 
ship him in the first flush of their 
happy youth, with no coldness, 
cruelty, or banishment to dread. 
This was as it should be. Voltaire 
was right in saying all must bow 
beneath Love’s mastery sooner or 
later; but how many find their 
ideal, their Pygmalion, too late, 
and the warmth of love, the joy of 
anticipation, perish beneath the ice 
of absence, the death of silence ; 
beautiful lips wither in murmur- 
ing ‘never more,’ and eyes, blind 
with weeping, fail to recall the fea- 
tures and expression that only 
dreams restore! The lover turns 
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into the executioner, the conqueror 
into the destroyer. 

The Rev. Mr. Sievely had long 
seen how matters stood between 
these two, and hastened his de- 
parture. Patricia moved about 
gracefully, touching the éagéres, 
lifting her books, scarcely regard- 
ing Derwent till he came up to her, 
and said, 

‘You cruel darling, won’t you 
give me one look? I believe you 
care more for Mr. Sievely than for 
me.’ 

‘Think of the obstacles in our 
way,’ said Patricia, lifting her eye- 
brows despairingly till they nearly 
touched her fluffy curls, and tak- 
ing up her embroidery as Derwent 
stole one of her carnations ; ‘ to re- 
member Lady Hester is sufficient. 
What would she think of a girl who 
can make puddings and work a 
machine ?” 

‘You don’t mean a word you 
say ; and, as for puddings, suppose 
we couldn't afford a cook, what a 
treat they'd be if you made them! 
My mother lets me please myself, 
and you know what a brick the 
governor is. I’ve seen heaps of 
girls besides you, but I can’t care 
for one of them. That shows our 
affinity, doesn’t it? So it’s no use 
being foolish; I could sit here and 
spoon you all day, Pat.’ 

‘I dare say you could, sir,’ said 
Patricia, firing up; ‘but I hate 
being kissed and talked nonsense 
to. I really won't put up with it. 
Why don’t you smoke or do some- 
thing sensible? Shall I read to 
you ?” 

‘ All right, fire away,’ said Der- 
went, throwing himself in an easy- 
chair. ‘You have a deliberate 
intention of driving me away, I 
see, but I don’t mean to go ; if you 
start on the Missing Link or natu- 
ral history or a biography, I'll bear 
it!’ 

As Patricia began an interesting 
chapter on the origin of species, 
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Mrs. Blackmore, still sitting in the 
garden, saw a horseman approach- 
ing, riding at a very fast rate over 
the narrow slip of common, leaping 
all the highest bushes, with spurs 
sharply pressed against Calypso’s 
sides. Derwent’s three-hundred- 
guinea pet grew highly indignant 
at this treatment, and did her best 
to pitch her rider on his head by 
furious kickings ; but Reginald had 
not ridden mustangs in Mexico 
without gaining experience of 
equine capers, and proved more 
than a match for the pretty sleek 
English thoroughbred. 

‘That will about wake you up, 
miss,’ he muttered, giving afinal dig, 
as Calypso sprang in the air and 
alighted a considerable distance 
beyond a narrow brook she had at 
first refused. 

Reginald consigned the mare to 
the care of a youth lingering near, 
and, little guessing that his nephew 
had forestalled him and was in the 
drawing-room with Patricia, ad- 
dressed himself to Mrs. Blackmore 
in unmistakable tones of intimacy ; 
but she had started from her chair, 
her eyes intently fixed on her 
visitor, her hand pressed against 
her troublesome heart. 

‘ Reginald Treverton !’ she cried 
beneath her breath, her face pale 
with excitement. 

‘ You did not expect me, my dear 
Felicia,’ he said, with a thoughtful 
languid smile. ‘ By Jove, things have 
changed with all of us since I and 
Archie first met you on the pier at 
Beachmouth, and both fell equally 
in love with the pretty daughter of 
a drunken barrack-master !” 

It was a brutal speech, but it 
had its desired effect; it roused 
her from what he especially dreaded 
—a swoon. 

‘ How dare you venture to see 
me after what has happened ?’ she 
cried, hoarse with passion, ‘ when 
you made my poor husband a tool 
for your unscrupulous reckless pur- 
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poses, and when he fell into your 
traps and was lost, you, who should 
have stood by him, left him to his 
fate, and left me a life of misery 
that at one time nearly drove me 
to madness and suicide.’ 

‘Yes, well, I suppose you are 
rather that sort of person,’ said 
Reginald coolly. 

‘What do you want with me 
now ?” 

‘When your unfortunate hus- 
band foolishly signed somebody’s: 
name instead of his own, and got 
into a regular mess all round, he 
had some papers of mine which I 
wish to possess, which I am willing 
to purchase by and by. Of course 
all this between us is strictly con- 
fidential. Just now, for an earl’s 
son, I’m rather down on my luck.’ 

‘ These papers compromise you, 
I know; and you shall not have 
them. If I thought they would 
give me my revenge—’ 

‘Come, now, Felicia, stop all 
that nonsense,’ said Reginald, his 
voice growing harsher ; ‘ the world 
is a very small place, you know,when 
a man wants to lie ferdwu in it and 
escape detection, even if it's a 
monstrous big one for a fellow to 
blow his own trumpet in and be 
heard. It was very clever of you 
to allude vaguely to the poor dear 
Major as lying in some cemetery 
in Asia Minor; but what about 
Patricia’s future and Escombe, and 
all your affectionate neighbours, if 
I were to enlighten them as to the 
real facts of the case ?’ 

‘Great Heaven! Is there no 
one to save me from your malice— 
Archie’s murderer and mine. . . 
and I could only kiss his dear 
shackled hands when they took 
him away—he who is nowlying cold 
in his grave! He died alone; is 
that not enough for you ?” 

‘But, nevertheless, not in Asia 
Minor,’ persisted Reginald. 

The pupils of her eyes had dilated, 
and then contracted, as if smitten 
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with sudden blindness; the death- 
like pallor of the hitherto gray and 
rigid face warned him the swoon 
he dreaded was at hand. As he 
coolly paused to light a cigarette, 
Derwent and Patricia, hearing 
voices somewhat loudly raised in 
the garden, came round together 
through the conservatory; and 
Derwent, hurrying forward, saw 
Mrs, Blackmore lying senseless on 
the grass, and his uncle Reginald 
bending over her. 


CHAPTER IX. 
DAWNING HOPES. 


‘ But now the hand of Fate is on the curtain, 
And gives the scene to light.’ 

‘I say, Desmond, are you ‘going 
to leave us alone again this after- 
noon ?’ Captain Hilliard was say- 
ing, as Hugh’s dog-cart drove up 
to the hall-door of the Abbey 
House. ‘I declare you're evinc- 
ing a partiality for drawing-rooms 
at last—suppose you find some 
fascination in five-o’clock teas and 
delicately-scented rooms and the 
society of ladies, or is Miss Do- 
rothy Heath the Muse whose spells 
draw you from us?” 

‘ She’s a doocid pretty girl,’ mut- 
tered St. Quinten, rising and walk- 
ing to the window. ‘She was guite 
the prettiest girl at the polo ball, 
and gave me eight dances out of 
twelve.’ 

‘If you think you'll make me 
jealous, you're much mistaken,’ 
said Hugh, smiling. He was a 
tall handsome man, with a fine 
baritone, and an air of distinction 
that went well with ten thousand 
a year. ‘I mean to make sure of 
the prize, though, before many 
hours are over. It’s a good thing 
for a man to marry; and I and 
Dolly have been in love with each 
other for years. Marriage is pos- 
sibly in direct contradiction to 
your principles, my boys, but I 
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shall think myself devilish lucky to 
get polished off,’ 

The other two shrugged their 
shoulders, both being undeluded ; 
they sincerely believed that self- 
love was the only genuine unadulter- 
ated form of affection to be tho- 
roughly believed in on this earth. 
Hugh was infatuated to that degree 
which made him nervous, enchant- 
ed, and ennuyé allin turn. Dolly 
had the serene radiance, the piquant 
self-possessed womanliness, that 
was never high-flown or maudlin ; 
she saw things through every me- 
dium but that of feeling, and was 
therefore certain to be worshipped 
for what she never possessed. 

‘Let me draw her picture of you, 
St. Quinten,’ said Hilliard, as 
Hugh left the room, leaning half 
across the table and mimicking 
Dolly’s voice. ‘ “Just fancy him for 
a husband ; he’d gamble and bring 
you down to lodgings—meals of 
spotted dog, and one pair of stock- 
ings a week!” Isn’t that enough 
to cool any man’s ardour? We 
like to associate some women with 
thoughts of light, music, beauty, 
and enshrine their memory in any- 
thing but materialism; but what 
agitation, what exfrain, could this 
arouse ?” 

*It’s about done for me, I must 
confess,’ the other answered, witha 
mischievous twinkle in his bright 
Irish eyes; ‘that’s the style of 
thing you get from little Violet 
of the Vaudeville, only delivered 
in a vinous and vituperative man- 
ner, and it’s doocid forcible. How- 
ever, I’m not going to try and cut 
Hugh out. Dolly’san extravagant 
little woman, don’t you know, and 
she wants money and to go into 
the best society; she talks of fa- 
shion and gaiety in a way disturb 
ing to one’s nerves. Besides, I 
always think her smile is a little too 
conventional, although she has 
such a tranquil princess-like loveli- 
ness.’ 
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‘They say Heath’s been specu- 
lating heavily on the Stock Ex- 
change,’ said Hilliard, glancing 
warningly at his brother officer ; 
‘you're hard hit, we all know, so 
don’t look cross over it ; life’s too 
short for worry. I daresay she’d 
have had a pretty fortune if her 
father hadn’t gone in for kite-fly- 
ing; however, Hugh has enough 
and to spare, so get back your pho- 
tograph, ¢rés cher, and leave them 
in peace. He wants to settle down, 
I know, and she can spend ten 
thousand a year beautifully as a 
fast woman of fashion, and play 
the show-woman to any amount ; 
besides, without raising others’ 
envy such women don’t care to live.’ 

St. Quinten scowled and bit his 
lip ; he was rather fond of Dolly ; 
love always plays this odd game 
of chassez croisez, but Lileth’s for- 
tune was indisputable; he would 
follow Hilliard’s advice. 

This conversation took place 
several days after Mr. Carrington 
and Reginald had returned to 
town, and Hilliard had seen Gwen- 
doline frequently in the interval, 
calling at the Towers with Hugh, 
and being formally introduced to 
Lady Hester. He was trying to 
forget her as he hung about the 
billiard-room this afternoon and 
drank Hugh’s Chambertin, while 
that honest-minded young squire 
was driving at a furious rate to the 
Towers resolving to propose then 
and there to Dolly, and be worried 
by no more obscure perplexities. 
It was very necessary for Hilliard 
also tomarry money. He wasfright- 
fully in debt; he had written to 
his grandfather, a rich and cynical 
Manchester potentate who had 
made a fortune out of patented 
dish covers, begging him to assist 
him with funds, and had met with 
no favourable response. He was 
a man who could not live without 
luxurious surroundings, and he was 
generous to a fault. There was a 
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wealthy little heiress in Yorkshire 
who had remained single for years 
for his sake, hoping the day would 
come when he would forsake the 
shrines of bouffe, brandy, and bil- 
liards to return to her ; but, indif- 
ferent to fate, as he invariably was, 
and his imagination stimulated for 
the first time by contact with 
Gwendoline, he could not con- 
template the thought of selling 
himself without love—for love was 
coming to him at last to either 
wreck or redeem his life. Gwen- 
doline’s quick emotions and capa- 
city for martyrdom, her earnestness 
and truth, filled him with that re- 
mote worship of something abstract 
and rare that overturned his former 
creeds. He had hitherto always 
preferred large-eyed nonentities 
and stupid women because they 
rested him ; he loathed the femmes 
lettrées of society who went in for 
politics, science, and literature, and 
bristled with quotations that no one 
understood. His love for Gwen- 
doline was really saving him from 
commonness ; he was just thirty, 
an age dangerous for both sexes, 
but to a man who has made cer- 
tain implacable theories the law of 
his life, love often then comes as a 
turning-point in his career that 
shall decide whether he grow into 
a middle-aged caurien, or be 
moulded by some fair woman’s in- 
fluence into a being wrestling 
against his worst impulses, quick 
to discern and feel the nobility and 
fervour of great purposes and fine 
aims that call for deep humanity 
and endless striving. He did not 
yield without a struggle: to make 
love a master when it had hitherto 
been a plaything did not seem 
wise. Was he the dupe of anerv- 
ous crisis, or had the sublime un- 
reason at last triumphed ? 

Dolly was alone in the drawing- 
room as Hugh entered, for she had 
pleaded a violent head-ache when 
Lady Hester wished her to accom- 
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pany her in paying some calls in the 
neighbourhood. She looked quite 
in character with the gilt and 
enamel, the flowers and rare water- 
colours of the room, which was fur- 
nished with consummate taste. 
Lady Hester flattered herself she 
understood drawing-rooms. No- 
thing loud or discordant was here ; 
it was never disgraced by the glare 
of gas-lamps, light was subdued 
through the medium of elegant 
shades that made reading a plea- 
sure. Derwent and Gwendoline 
were out by the sea with Patricia, 
who believed that some romance 
connected Reginald and her mo- 
ther through his extraordinary ef- 
fect on her that day he called, 
and Mrs. Blackmore favoured the 
idea. Reginald was taken into 
Derwent’s confidence and promised 
to use all his diplomacy in making 
everything smooth for him and 
Patricia by and by, and not a word 
escaped him regarding the death 
of the supposed Major in Asia 
Minor, so the young people still 
remained undisturbed by fears of 
the future, and Reginald entered 
Mr. Carrington’s office at a fair 
salary, with those compromising 
papers in his possession and his 
lips sealed regarding the fate of 
poor Archie Blackmore, who had 
died in reality in Dartmouth pri- 
son. Disappointed with his last 
Jricassée, the Earl had returned to 
town at the entreaties of an actress 
who wanted him to write new 
words for her songs and a recipe 
for pieds de cochon aux truffes, be- 
sides giving, by his presence, fresh 
tone to her assemblies. Having 
thoroughly satisfied his own mind 
and Dolly’s regarding Hugh’s for- 
tune, he had patiently listened to 
the young man’s comic songs, and 
admired his magnificent organ 
with an enthusiasm that Derwent 
thought denoted an attack of se- 
nile dementia. 

‘I am so glad you are alone,’ 
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Hugh said, throwing himself by 
Dolly’s side and thinking how 
pretty she looked in her dainty 
tea-gown, her hair somewhat loos- 
ened as if she had been indulging 
in a siesta this warm afternoon. 
In a confused and feverish way he 
likened her to a flower, whose 
petals, warmed by the sun of love, 
were unclosing for his especial de- 
lectation—a severe mental effort 
for 2 man whose hunters were the 
envy of the military and whose 
natural element was low comedy; 
but love will make an angel of a 
Lothario for the time being, and 
Hugh’s sincerity was beyond all 
doubt. Dolly, in the latest novel- 
ty of ‘palpitating corsets,’ was 
working a parody on nature in 
dead-leaf green silk, and trying to 
keep her expression as neutral as 
possible. Shall we ever quite un- 
derstand each other, we mortals 
whose complex natures bring us so 
much disappointment? Her heart 
beat no quicker, but her brain was 
at work, and her small, beautiful, 
perfectly-prepared face suddenly 
changed from neutrality into a 
tender wistfulness that touched 
Hugh by its infantine simplicity. 
No woman is flattered by being 
loved as a sister, and though she 
felt angry that he was not St. 
Quinten, she was glad he was at 
last done for. He was so en- 
grossed by his own fervour, he 
never speculated about hers. 

‘I’m tired of enigmas—of this 
game we've been lately playing 
of hide-and-seek,’ he went on under 
his breath, and looking at her 
yearningly. ‘ You mustn’t expect a 
fellow to be like a man in a novel,’ 
taking up a third volume resting 
on a small coffee-table. 

‘No, I never did,’ muttered 
Dolly, and with truth. 

‘Tell me candidly, darling, will 
you marry me?” 

‘O? cried Dolly, with a little 
spasm, throwing up small mittened 
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hands that were like rose-leaves, 
and then playing nervously with 
her fan as she felt his warm breath 
on her hair. She had received 
many hints from the Earl to secure 
Desmond, so she repressed all 
hidden eagerness, and wished she 
had never paraded her former flir- 
tations before him. As a bright 
fashionable married woman, adora- 
tion would naturally be at her 
command. 

‘I’ve always liked you,’ said 
Dolly, wincing at a retrospect, but 
coquetting as usual. He was not 
the right man, of course, whose 
photograph was endangered by 
the sharp raps of her fan-handle, 
and she felt hysterical, whether 
from joy or pain she could not 
tell. Like ail her type, she had a 
temper—a lake one minute, an 
ocean the next. That hidden want 
we recognise in a person but can- 
not express made her a psycho- 
logical study ; but romance weighed 
little with her at such a crisis. She 
wanted everything that makes life 
desirable. Dolly had never re- 
garded domestic ties with much 
sanctity ; still hours will strike and 
complexions fade. She had a 
weakness for brocades, diamonds, 
and fast horses. Hugh’s cheque- 
book would be invaluable. 

So the ‘game of lips’ was here 
played again, and Dolly muttered 
‘love’ instead of ‘ like,’ which elec- 
trified Hugh, and made him rave 
of paradise and nectar; a superb 
diamond and emerald hoop ring 
was slipped in hot haste on her 
finger, with vague allusions to the 
honeymoon, which she feared 
would be slow, and make her tired 
of filoselle and embroidering sun- 
flowers. Fancy facing this hand- 
some good-natured giant, who stood 
six feet in his stockings, for the 
next fifty years at breakfast, and 
expected to be fascinating ail the 
time! But they would not have 
to screw along on hundreds; the 
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ring was exquisite; Dolly liked 
a man who had good taste. Those 
pleasant trembling thrills of his 
convinced him he must die without 
her, and Dolly felt amused, and 
almost soothed, as he closed her 
lovely eyes with kisses. She was 
making everything safe at last. 
Overmastering selfishness gene- 
rally leads to practical success in 
life. 

A crowd of small ambitions 
darted through her mind as she 
threw herself into a rose-coloured 
satin armchair after Hugh had 
retired, her hands behind her head, 
and her foot nervously ruffling the 
soft laces of her skirts. Still self- 
controlled and mistress of herself, 
the lips on which he had pressed 
passionate kisses wore the raillery 
ofacold speculative smile. Money— 
simple, eloquent, but brutal word— 
was all she mused over, and even 
that was disappointing at times. 

Meanwhile Gwendoline had left 
the other lovers on the beach, and, 
rambling homewards, again passed 
through the apple-orchard. Wild 
wood notes of answering birds fell 
on her ear, squirrels chased each 
other through ivy-tangled branches 
between quivering lights and sha- 
dows. Thoughts over which she 
had no control fermented within 
her, roused to new activity and 
restlessness. She had begun to 
wonder about Hilliard’s inner life, 
for homage from this fallen angel 
had a fascination for many wiser 
heads, who recognised the danger 
and charm of his presence, and 
admitted that to have loved him 
was a liberal education. Ironical 
with all the rest, he had been seri- 
ous with her through force of his 
sincere respect for her innocence. 
How is it we are certain that we 
shall like or dislike a person with- 
out knowing the slightest facts in 
their favour or disfavour? We 
realise with pain as often as joy 
that our fate is here close to us, 
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binding us in eternal fetters, ex- 
ercising an influence over our 
nerves and senses that we cannot 
avoid or conquer. In all the im- 
pulsive self-abandonment of Love’s 
slavery there is ever this complete 
magnetism—this invisible attrac- 
tion of affinity. Hence it is so 
illogical and mysterious. 

A thousand shades of sentiment, 
innumerable delicacies of expres- 
sion and feeling, had woven a net- 
work of images, in which she asso- 
ciated his memory; glances at 
church had affected her, and at the 
five o'clock teas and garden-par- 
ties where they had lately met, 
her nerves were conscious of vibra- 
tions as his burning eyes drew the 
warmth fiom hers. A girl never 
reasons in such a dilemma; she 
loves the man who has first inter- 
ested her, occupied her mind, and 
awakened reverie; she loves, in 
fact—because she loves. 

So absorbed was Gwendoline, 


she never perceived Hilliard, who 
was watching her with brooding 


admiration in the sunset. How 
lovely she looked in her pale-blue 
dress and cream-coloured laces, 
that revealed the round softness of 
her figure and fell about her in 
artistic foldings as she sat on the 
same felled bough, with streaks of 
sunlight touching her throat and 
hair, Fate never fails to: bring 
about some crisis that drags the 
secret from two hearts, so that the 
slowly-gathered elements of passion 
burst upon them with sudden vio- 
lence. The same dreaming had 
brought him here also. Hilliard 
was by her side in an instant. 

‘I’ve had an invitation from 
Lady Hester for your birthday 
party,’ he said, after they had 
shaken hands. ‘I mean to stay 
with Desmond till then, at any 
rate, and after I must hurry back 
to town.’ 

He meant to go shooting in the 
north ; he was a keen sportsman— 
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as much at home at a datiue as in 
a boudoir ; but he spoke carelessly, 
studying her face. 

‘This place, of course, is very 
dull for you,’ she said, thoughtfully 
raising her head ; he could see the 
curve of the thin transparent nos- 
trils, the lifting of the heavy-fringed 
lashes. 

‘On the contrary, it may be too 
dear, too fatal.’ 

Was the ice thawing at last in 
those young eyes, veiled as yet 
from the world’s despair, whose 
pure depths reproached him? 
From deepest blue they changed 
to black. Was this liquid bright- 
ness created by him? The strong 
sensitive hands resting on the 
gnarled wood made feverish 
marches along its edge ; she seemed 
troubled and oppressed. A kind 
of terror seized Gwendoline that 
she was yielding in turn to rebel- 
lion and listlessness that made her 
the victim of moods. Her inex- 
perienced sensibility received im- 
pressions too readily. Hilliard at 
that moment vowed she should 
learn to love him madly. He 
must make her think of him. He 
knew that if once a girl’s thoughts 
rest on a man even unpleasantly— 
if he raise her fear, dislike, or won- 
der, a very important advance is 
made. She who had so much to 
give—tenderness, ardour, enthusi- 
asm—should yield all to him, ay, 
her life, if necessary. She was too 
original to weary him, to make him 
anxious to close the book; a man 
is always foolish to deprive himself 
of a woman who adores him ; such 
phenomena are rare. Those past 
puerile transports, which held vanity 
and weakness au fond, had never 
been anything more to him than 
memories, fugitive as the blue fumes 
of his cigarette. 

‘She will be the better part of 
myself,’ was his inner thought. 
Till then Gwendoline had been a 
child—impulsive, awkward, plastic, 
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anxious to serve others at any cost 
or toil of her own; but now she 
was morally assimilated in the ex- 
istence of another; she listened to 
another’s pulse-beats and imagined 
the life within. It was a prose 
poem, a picture painted in subtle 
semi-tones, full of delicate imagin- 
ings and tender harmonies, with 
nothing conventional or worldly 
to jar on their hearts’ chords. His 
brain was, for the first time, led 
captive, the sensuous and the spiri- 
tual merged into one. The deli- 
cious sensations of passionate pre- 
occupation and troubled anxiety 
were the most engaging states of 
mind possible. 

‘Be sure you give me the first 
dance,’ he whispered, ‘as you pro- 
mised. I shall have so much to 
say to you that night.’ 

She blushed, and turned away. 
She had the temperament which 
touches the remotest issues with 
joy or pain. The confusion 
wrought in her senses by this 
perilous intimacy was almost more 
than she could bear. 

‘My darling, think of me till 
then, hourly, daily, as I do of you.’ 

Her eyes filled; she trembled 
as she rose, resting her hand on his 
arm—there was beseeching in the 
action. 

‘What beautiful things you say 
to me!’ she said timidly, drawing 
her hand confusedly over her 
brow. ‘It is like some new 
world.’ 

All her life long Gwendoline re- 
membered this hour, when her old 
self died, and a new self was born 
that belonged to Hilliard, ready to 
suffer, to endure, to save. 

‘Love is the only thing worth 
living for,’ he murmured, as they 
walked slowly away together under 
the quiet boughs. ‘You will be 
the one romance of my life.’ 

But he had not dared as yet to 
kiss that girlish pink-tipped hand. 
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CHAPTER X. 
IN THE CITY. 


‘ The City now doth, like a garment, wear 
The beauty of the morning... .’ 

Ir has been remarked that be- 
fore eleven o’clock in the morning 
City men have no opinion of their 
own. By that hour they will have 
glanced over their papers, and 
formed their judgments accordingly. 
Mr. Carrington, who was an excep- 
tion to a great many rules, was not 
always guided by the criticisms 
and opinions of papers, and often 
smiled as he drove away from his 
fine house in Bayswater—that over- 
looked Kensington-gardens, and 
was considered to hold the very 
cream of the position at the West- 
end—as he scanned the closely- 
printed columns, and drew no un- 
just or foolish conclusions from 
their summaries of humanity. But 
it was not of papers he was think- 
ing this morning as he paced up 
and down the floor of his library, 
furnished tastefully in a medizval 
style at considerable cost ; nor was 
it of the failure of Golden Brothers, 
the great financiers in Fenchurch- 
street, that was likely to cause a 
panic, and ruin hundreds. Mr. 
Carrington was colossal and im- 
movable in his way as Bonaparte ; 
his character suggested the cold 
connecting links of a system more 
than the weaknesses of an indi- 
vidual. He was as little touched 
with idealism or the love of imper- 
sonal things as are ordinary Eng- 
lishmen who, plunged in the vortex 
of London life, are determined to 
enjoy the fruits of their fifty per 
cent, and rear commercial struc- 
tures that will make men very 
anxious to take their hats off to 
them in those crowded thorough- 
fares where the worship of Mam- 
mon and the excitements of barter 
are duly celebrated and reverenced. 

London is, after all, only a big, a 
very big, fair, where those Cheap 
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Jacks and mountebanks who are 
the noisiest and shallowest follow 
the drum with the greatest impos- 
ture, glitter, and effect, and gain 
puppets and dupes to believe in 
the worth of themselves and their 
wares. People of genius, with sen- 
sitive high-strung nerves and na- 
tures, stand here but a poor chance, 
for the drum deafens, and the fro- 
lics and capers disgust them. This 
however applies more to art and 
cheap advertisement than to the 
dull plodding routine of the City. 

Mr. Carrington was wondering 
whether that visit to Hillingford 
Towers had been an unfortunate 
one for himself or no, for he was 
constantly thinking of the beauty 
of the place, the tints of those dark 
laurels, the superb luxuriance of 
its flower-gardens, the odour of 
roses, jasmine, and wild thyme— 
more fragrant than the honey scent 
of the heather on Scotch moun- 
tains, and that the soft languor of 
autumnal winds had rendered still 
more enchanting and mystical— 
soothing those finer susceptibilities 
of his that City life had not wholly 
blunted. 

It was his nature to repress any 
of the impulses and workings of 
folly—to stamp out sin’s softest 
whispers, and avoid temptation as 
a siren, who may, after all, be a 
very Jezebel. His dealings with 
the fair sex had as yet been strictly 
limited ; he underrated their power 
accordingly. A question had risen 
very frequently to his lips of late, 
that gave him anxiety in brood- 
ing over—‘ Why should not Gwen- 
doline learn to care for me some 
day ?” 

He was a man whose calmness 
suggested a latent austerity that 
gained him the profound respect of 
his fellows. He had hitherto lived 
solely for ambition, and not for 
pleasure, which he had despised as 
something beneath the considera- 
tion of a man who desired power. 
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No battles had been fought on any 
vantage-ground in which the moral 
struggle had left him a victor, puri- 
fied by conflicts, conquering weak- 
ness and selfishness. But the 
wealth and the power had come, 
and the master-mind triumphed ; 
so perhaps it was time to think of 
something lighter and more joyous 
than mere money-making—time to 
listen to the heart, and gain some 
reward for toil and self-denial. 

His sister, Miss Letitia Carring- 
ton, had perceived, with all a wo- 
man’s astuteness, that Lionel was 
changed. He scarcely examined 
the contracts sent him for deco- 
rating the dining and drawing 
rooms that, reémbellished, would 
raise the envy of all his friends and 
acquaintances. The billiard-room 
was to be repainted, a new conser- 
vatory to be added to the drawing- 
rooms, the windows of which open- 
ed on to a pretty narrow terrace— 
Miss Carrington’s especial design ; 
and if she only could coax Lionel 
into having a frescoed ceiling in 
the dining-room, she would be 
quite content. And Lionel had 
said, that very morning, 

‘Yes, my dear girl, please your- 
self by all means, only don’t worry 
me. Golden Brothers have gone, 
and it will play the very deuce 
with the City houses.’ 

An old maid of five-and-forty, 
handsome, clever, well-preserved, 
craving admiration, and passion- 
ately fond of society, Miss Carring- 
ton always pooh-poohed the notion 
of her brother ever marrying. She 
never had pretty girls to stay with 
her—they were danger-signals, if 
you like; so uninteresting widows 
and ladies of her own age stayed 
at that house in Bayswater, and 
were driven about in Miss Carring- 
ton’s carriage, and admired Miss 
Carrington’s pugs, sitting through 
oratorios with exemplary patience 
(she followed with her pencil every 
note sung by soloists and choir), 
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and disliked every advancement 
in nineteenth century culture and 
thought that she disliked, and ad- 
mired everything she admired, as 
is the way with widows of limited 
means, who like good dinners and 
plenty of ease. 

Miss Carrington was a wonder- 
ful woman, although she could not 
wholly free herself from her sex’s 
partiality for trifles, and, like most 
people, was prouder of her defects 
than her attainments. Ten years 
ago she had ridden smartly to 
hounds, and had a genuine sports- 
man’s love of fishing and shooting. 
She was too energetic to degene- 
rate into a merely fossilised zesthete, 
and was on various committees 
where charity is trotted out in full 
dress, and bows and smirks to an 
approving audience. Individual 
suffering could not move her; poor 
people were merely facts, often 
noisy, unpleasant, ungrateful; but 
she highly commended the work 
of the Charity Organisation So- 
ciety, and was never tired of de- 
scanting on the folly of infatuated 
men and women, who were of no 
more account than so many lost 
pins, and wha took it into their 
heads to die of hunger and pain 
on doorsteps and in ditches, amid 
slush and snow; it was really too 
bad of them. 

Mr. Carrington, still pacing his 
library, trying to think of discount, 
and seeing, instead of his rows of 
clerks, the delicate pose of a head 
framed in masses of warm hair 
dashed with that wonderful bronze 
hue, was suddenly recalled to real 
life and its duties by his sister’s 
voice. She wondered if Golden Bro- 
thers’ failure could affect Lionel— 
he had raked the ashes out of the 
grate in such a savage way. Miss 
Carrington was a chilly subject, 
and the faint rime of autumnal 
mornings often threatened her with 
bronchitis. Mr. Carrington de- 
tested fires, and was evidently 
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venting his anger on the innocent 
cinders. 

‘My dear Lionel, what ever is 
the matter with you?’ she said, 
taking up the Zimes, as he flung 
it hastily aside. ‘I thought you 
had driven into the City; the horses 
have been at the door at least for 
an hour.’ 

Mr. Carrington looked round 
him with an abstracted air, and 
then knew, by the expression of 
his sister’s face, that he should 
have to pass through a certain or- 
deal that he was for the first time 
singularly anxious to avoid. If 
Miss Carrington blindly obeyed 
certain prejudices and false no- 
tions, she never allowed sentiment 
to stand in the way of her world- 
liness. She was perhaps worldly 
to a fault; and though she saw 
her brother would far rather have 
been left to himself, without pro- 
bing or cross-examination, she 
spied danger in his listlessness, and 
during many moments of her agree- 
able leisure had pondered on its 
cause. 

‘You are changed ever since 
you returned from Hillingford 
Towers, Lionel,’ she went on qui- 
etly. ‘Are you thinking about 
getting married to some one ?” 

Getting married! The homely 
words sent the colour to his cheek, 
and he saw again the soft wonder- 
ful eyes, the flower-like complex- 
ion, the sweeping lashes, the round 
supple figure of the girl, who was 
beginning to wake his heart for 
the first time. The unusual cha- 
racter of her loveliness, the pas- 
sionate, almost pathetic, earnest- 
ness with which she viewed life, 
her naturalness, the brilliancy of 
her mind, the depth and grasp 
of which he had sounded, ap- 
pealed to him with almost mysti- 
cal force. 

‘A moonbeam in the shadow of a cloud 

Was less heavenly fair.’ 


Miss Carrington trembled slight- 
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ly, awaiting his reply, as she leaned 
against a carved inlaid Jacobean 
cabinet and studied a fine Barto- 
lozzi plate; she was very fond of 
engravings. A wife threatened her 
empire and the comfort of the 
elderly ladies who enjoyed ba- 
rouche-driving, chicken @ a Bé- 
chamel, and the patronage of the 
small literary artistic lions and 
mediocrities who crowded Miss 
Carrington’s drawing-rooms on her 
‘at home’ days, or at her musi- 
cal réunions. The rooms were 
all made with sliding panels, so 
that when necessary they could be 
opened, and guests pass from 
room to room unimpeded by any- 
thing in the shape of walls or fold- 
ing-doors. She had a large ac- 
quaintance, and liked to be nightly 
en évidence. 

Miss Carrington momentarily 
pictured some girl-bride, in satin 
draperies and pearl embroideries, 
on Lionel’s arm, passing through 
corridors and elegant apartments, 
her beauty reflected by countless 
mirrors amid a wealth of flowers. 

‘Do you want money, Letty ?’ 
was all he answered, losing pa- 
tience as he imaged her thoughts, 
which jarred inexpressibly on his 
mood. 

Miss Carrington shrugged her 
shoulders, stroked her pug, and re- 
adjusted the lace on the blinds. 
She wore a ‘ Bective’ costume with 
large gold buttons, her raven black 
hair carried off her low forehead 
and coiled around her head. 

‘I could do with a cheque, dear.’ 

‘ All right, you shall have one.’ 

‘Shall I call for you this after- 
noon, Lionel? I am driving City- 
wards ; our committee must see me 
on a most important matter, and I 
want to engage a new housekeeper.’ 

*To-night I dine at my club.’ 

‘Then Hermione can stay longer. 
I’m afraid you don’t like her.” 

Hermione was the oldest of the 
widows, and the greediest. Mr. 
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Carrington had an objection to 
her species, as some people have to 
cats. He could not account for it. 

He bowed his head, wishing the 
interview at an end. 

‘Reginald Treverton is a de- 
lightful man,’ then said Miss Car- 
rington, with an approach to 
‘gush,’ again thinking of the 
Heaths. ‘And he has that air of 
the wvieille cour I have remarked in 
the Earl. Nothing like race.’ 

Mr. Carrington smiled. Regi- 
nald had devoted himself to Miss 
Carrington, had accompanied her 
to committee meetings, and sung 
her tenor songs; his attitude of 
proud humility and deference com- 
bined having quite won her heart. 

‘And he takes the deepest in- 
terest in the labour question, and 
in our educational schemes for 
pauper children.’ 

‘Really? Well, I’m very glad 
he amuses you. I must be off 
now.’ 

‘ What sort of girls are the Miss 
Heaths ?” 

‘I’m a very bad judge of girls, 
Letitia; but I should say they're 
passable.’ 

‘O, passable! Reginald Tre- 
verton alludes to his niece Gwen- 
doline in very warm terms.’ 

Mr. Carrington had _ turned 
away before the end of the sen- 
tence, and merely nodded good- 
bye at the door, so Miss Carrington 
could only speculate vaguely as to 
the cause of his pre-occupation and 
gloom.’ 

‘I’m afraid, Hermione, he’s in 
love,’ she said, returning to the 
morning room, and throwing her- 
self in her favourite Chippendale 
chair, after the butler had closed 
the door and the horses had car- 
ried her brother fleetly away. 

‘They all are,’ sighed the 
widow, folding her fat hands, and 
trying to be interested in the latest 
charity report. ‘I hope it isn’t 
some low ballet-girl or actress— 
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some pink-and-white splendid 
animal without soul.’ 

‘Ugh!’ cried Letitia, aghast at 
the suggestion. ‘I couldn’t bear an 
A-less but ’appy creature near me.’ 

‘You would be very soon ex- 
pelled,’ said Hermione, with mur- 
derous candour, taking up her 
knitting. 

‘I suppose so. Lodgings at 
Clapham or Brixton would be my 
lot then ! Social displacement, tea 
and muffins—I cannot picture it.’ 

‘ No, don’t, dear; not yet at any 
rate. There’s no need. Suppose 
we do some shopping in Regent- 
street before luncheon. The vo/ 
au vent was cold yesterday. I 
should speak about it; and the 
oyster-patties fough.’ 

‘And I must order. some new 
Queen Anne chairs in Bruton- 
street ; eight guineas apiece. They 
will harmonise beautifully with the 
style of the room. I rather thought 
of having terra-cotta coloured cur- 


tains in the drawing-rooms. What 
do you think?’ 
‘Candidly I prefer the Roman 


satin ones. ‘Terra-cotta has a 
washed-out look,’ answered Her- 
mione. Her favourite colour was 
crimson, and she had as great a 
weakness for rich tints as for good 
dinners. 

‘We had better make haste, or we 
shall lose the freshness of the 
morning,’ said Miss Carrington. 
‘I think I shall wear my furs. The 
weather seems chilly.’ 

Perfectly tranquil and material 
she rose to dress for her drive, and 
Hermione followed. They both 
worshipped respectability, even in 
its dullest, most colourless, dreariest 
aspects. Just now it was embodied 
in fine luncheons, soft carpets, per- 
fectly-appointed equipages, and 
well-trained servants. 

Neither had ever yearned for 
love, been oppressed by loneli- 
ness, or frenzied by despair; and 
any atmosphere but that of pas- 
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sion suited them ; but they drove 
as regularly in the Park as they 
went to church, and wore Bective 
costumes on principle. These are 
the women favoured alike by Fate 
and circumstance. 

A few grains of misanthropy 
had of late depressed Mr. Carring- 
ton. He found so much to deplore 
and condemn; he held loftier 
views than are generally enter- 
tained by men in his position, and 
this depression had taken him to 
America, and brought him back 
home again, resolved to try and 
find some one worthy of his highest 
regard, his best worship. He had 
lived solely for work, bringing all 
the force of his intellect to bear 
upon commerce, increasing the 
business his father and uncle— 
wealthy export merchants and ship- 
pers—had left him till he was 
nearly a millionaire; but in his 
life passion had hitherto been a 
blank. He was inclined to be in- 
different to men and women, to 
have a universal contempt for the 
world. The corruption, the ennui, 
the gaiety, the wit, and pleasures 
of society had never changed his 
severe simplicity. Beauty and 
genius had never moved him; 
women had vainly tried to win 
him. He saw through manceu- 
vres. People were piqued by this 
contempt, and declared he was 
eccentric, or the victim of some 
severe disappointment. The world 
is like a pretty woman; it never 
forgives indifference or neglect. 
But he felt strangely disinclined for 
business to-day, or to approach 
those rows of busy clerks in his 
office whose quickly-moving fingers 
were so hard at work at invoices 
and correspondence. The noise 
of the great City deafened him ; he 
loathed the sight of the streets, the 
dark houses, the self-absorbed 
crowds. He was thinking of 
Gwendoline as a man thinks of the 
only woman who has ever repre- 
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sented love to him; the myste- 
rious ‘ she’ who is to rule his des- 
tiny. 

The greatest despots have always 
submitted to some tyranny, and he 
had yet to learn the power of that 
strange slavery which makes the 
world either dark or gloomy—a 
world of shadow or of light. 

Her touches of girlish confidence 
during his visit, her romantic self- 
forgetfulness, that generous enlarge- 
ment of feeling for others, all ap- 
pealed to him in a new delightful 
way. His irony was baffled by her 
simplicity, his cynicism repressed 
before so much sweetness and 
truth, And then how much 
good he could do her father; he 
could save him in this present awk- 
ward crisis. Golden Brothers had 
gone, and Mr. Heath would suffer. 

The first person he met in his 
office was Reginald talking to a 
foreign consul who had heard of 
the threatened panic, and wanted 
information and a bill renewed. 

‘Schweitzer & Sims have stop- 
ped, sir,’ said a clerk, entering the 
inner office suddenly, and holding 
apaperinhishand. ‘We're notin 
for a sixpence, fortunately, there !’ 

‘I never believed in the sound- 
ness of their financial reputation,’ 
said Mr. Carrington quickly. ‘Is 
that the reason Lombard-street is 
crowded ?”: 

‘ Widows and orphans will feel it 
uncommon smart, sir,’ said the 
clerk. ‘I saw some of ’em among 
the crowd wringing their hands and 
saying it meant ruin.’ 

‘It will hit Heath very hard too,’ 
muttered Reginald, longing with 
brotherly love for Lady Hester’s 
downfall. 

‘Country gentlemen should never 
speculate,’ said Mr. Carrington, 
glancing over some letters requir- 
ing his signature ; ‘ they are apt to 
overstep the mark.’ 

‘The panic would not affect him.’ 

‘I know the present Govern- 
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ment are under certain obligations 
to Mr. Carrington,’ said the con- 
sul, bowing and rising to leave. 
‘ What it is to be a Croesus !’ 

Mr. Carrington smiled, a cold 
smile that was half derision, and 
that made people feel there was 
something supernatural and mys- 
terious in a man impervious to the 
emotions of the heart. At that 
moment, as the consul withdrew, 
an inner door was thrust violently 
open, and to Mr. Carrington’s in- 
tense surprise the object of his 
thoughts and fears stood before 
him, pale and haggard, his features 
working, and frenzy in his every 
movement. 

‘My dear Heath, what is it? 
cried Mr. Carrington, rising quickly 
and extending his hand. 

‘My God !—ruin!’ 

* Never—never so bad as that; 
we will see what can be done; calm 
yourself. I have weathered many 
storms ; let me be your pilot now.’ 

The two men clasped hands, and 
that hidden power which had drawn 
the sufferer towards him and had 
an unconscious attraction for all, 
the force of will, defiance, and 
courage, restored the other’s calm- 
ness and reason by degrees. Mr. 
Carrington promised aid coldly, 
discriminately—not for the sake 
of friendship — he was too in- 
different and sceptical, too inac- 
cessible to pity where his deepest 
feelings were not concerned, for 
that,—but because this man in dis- 
tress was Gwendoline’s father. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE BALL AT THE TOWERS. 
‘Tu seras la reine des hommes aux yeux 
verts ; de ceux-la qui aiment la mer, la mer 
immense, tumultueuse et verte, l'eau uni- 
forme et multiforme, le lieu ot ils ne sont 
pas, la femme qu’ils ne connaissent pas.’ 


Ir Mr. Heath had been on the 
verge of a precipice, and escaped 
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destruction through another’s fore- 
sight and skill, the harassing rack 
and strain of mind and nerve told 
upon him to an extent few could 
estimate; he lost his brave light- 
hearted way of looking at things, 
and his trust in his fellow-men was 
perceptibly lessened. ‘To keep his 
establishment going, to meet his 


expenses, to maintain the same. 


steady glitter of appearances around 
him, was not so difficult now that 
another had put his shoulder to the 
wheel, and Mr. Heath’s friendship 
for the man who had saved him 
was ardent in its warmth ; he trust- 
ed in his judgment, even as he 
hardened himself against any re- 
turn of those old weaknesses of his, 
the foolish faith, hope, and charity 
doctrines, that had, after all, 
brought him bitter disappointment 
and heart-crushing cares. 

Lady Hester had not the slight- 
est inkling of what had been going 
on; she was not the woman a man 
cares to seek in his heavy hours: 
her words would have jarred on 
him unpleasantly, and the very un- 
flattering picture she would have 
presented of his folly and incapa- 
city, after all these years too of ex- 
perience and knowledge of the 
world, might have ended in a 
marital breeze disturbing to his 
peace. No cloud had ever dark- 
ened the domestic horizon, and 
one cloud is apt to be followed by 
another gloomier still, so he let 
her have her own way in every- 
thing. He submitted to the tyrant 
he so truly loved without a murmur; 
his neck was under her yoke, and 
he listened patiently as ever to her 
complaints of her dressmaker’s 
robberies, her servants’ idiotcy, her 
children’s faults, and soothed her 
fretful murmurs as she nearly wept 
over some spoilt pearls and ruined 
laces. She was so womanly, he 
thought, she must never be worried. 

So the ball was to be enjoyed 
guard méme at the Towers ; carte 
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blanche was given for everything ; 
from the rout seats and musicians 
to the creams and champagne, all 
was to be of the best, and none 
guessed the hidden anxieties of the 
master, who wore his mask before 
society, and only threw it off when 
alone in his library with his papers 
and cigar. Lady Hester and Dolly 
had vowed it should be a splendid 
success, something to be remem- 
bered and talked about. Dolly 
was engaged to a charming fellow, 
and might surely amuse herself for 
once with a few elegant extrava- 
gancies. She was in her element; 
she had ordered one of the costliest 
dresses money could buy of her 
Parisian milliner—not one of those 
wretched make-believe little drabs 
who can’t get on in Paris and 
take people in over here, she 
explained, but a true artist who 
understood harmonies and com- 
plexions, and gave her every satis- 
faction; and at the present moment 
she was standing by her dressing- 
table watching the unpacking of 
the latest chef d’euvre that fashion 
the autocrat and conqueror could 
invent for the despair of both man 
and womankind. A superb satin 
of the palest pink, brocaded with 
tiny pearls, was well draped over a 
skirt of cream-coloured plush ; the 
bodice was richly embroidered with 
pearls and coral beads ; and there 
were water-lilies and ivy-leaves for 
her hair and shoulders. Nothing 
could exceed the tastefulness of 
this toilette, which was sending 
Dolly into those mild ecstasies of 
rapture and approval that gave her 
small features the rapt expression 
only dress and the admiration of 
men could ever arouse. Gwendo- 
line had just entered the room as 
the pink satin was fully displayed, 
and was startled in her turn with 
its design, taste, and elaborate 
workmanship. Dolly was so ab- 
sorbed in its contemplation, her 
mental faculties wandering in a 
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maze of arithmetic and wonder, she 
had quite forgotten to wish her 
sister ‘ Many happy returns of the 
day,’ and it was only when Gwen- 
doline showed her Mr. Heath's 
present, a small diamond arrow for 
her hair, that she remembered to 
give Gwendoline a lace fan with a 
mother-o’-pearl handle that she had 
ordered from London a few days 
ago. 

‘ Of course I wish you every hap- 
piness, dear, and all that sort of 
thing,’ cried Dolly effusively, tak- 
ing up some lovely clusters of tea- 
roses at her elbow; ‘and I thought 
the fan would be useful. You look 
so serious, Gwen; it might be a 
funeral instead of a birthday festival 
we are about to celebrate.’ 

‘I have had some very beautiful 
presents,’ Gwendoline said, kissing 
her sister’s plaits instead of those 
soft flushed cheeks, after she had 
admired the fan. ‘ Mother gave 
me a pearl-and-gold bracelet, and 
grandpapa has sent me a gold cross 
which belonged to the Countess.’ 

‘And now tell me what you 
think of my dress, Gwen. As a wo- 
man who will soon have to spend 
her ten thousand a year,’ Dolly 
went on, with a wave of her hand 
and movement of her pretty eye- 
brows, ‘I must do myself justice 
to-night. Hugh likes to see me 
well dressed ; a man must be proud 
of his fiancée, and I want St. Quin- 
ten to be maddened and miserable 
—he really must be made miser- 
able and want to murder Hugh, or 
I shall begin to think he’s in love 
with Lileth. It’s such fun to make 
men jealous, and see them frown 
and scowl, and know you are tor- 
turing them ; it’s almost nicer than 
making up a quarrel.’ 

‘Why do you care about him 
now, dear?’ asked Gwendoline, 
filling a vase with heliotropes and 
roses, and indifferent as to whether 
the wreath of snowdrops Lady 
Hester had ordered for her would 
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suit the luxuriant hair that was like 
a crown to her beauty. ‘Suppose 
you should be the means of ruin- 
ing his future ?’ 

‘He has done that for himself, 
my dear child, long ago, and has 
been existing for years on re- 
versionary interests. He's sure 
to propose to Lileth.’ 

There was as great a contrast 
between these girls as between 
genius and mediocrity. Gwendo- 
line was not conscious of anything 
but the soul-thrilling fact that she 
and Captain Hilliard would meet 
to-night, and that her first dance 
must be with him. Ah, that little 
word ‘first’—there is a volume in 
it. The lives of girls are generally 
made up of such trifles, they get 
into a habit of reverie, and often 
magnify the meaning of words and 
looks through the ardour of rapid 
mental processes. 

‘I really don’t care for any one,’ 
said Dolly, resting her hand on 
Gwendoline’s shoulder, ‘not in 
your sense of caring ; it’s like wear- 
ing blinkers, so that you can’t see 
right or left. It never pays ; it is 
self-defeating. Besides, the fonder 
and prouder you are of yoursel/, 
the more you are thought of and 
studied.’ 

‘Don’t say that, Dolly ; I feel as 
if listening to an instrument out of 
tune. Is selfishness the only good, 
and why should we harden ourselves 
against others’ needs? Love and 
faith are beautiful, and have their 
shrine in a spirit-world, where we 
find our noblest ideals, and have 
finer impulses and aspirations.’ 

‘Finer fiddlesticks!’ laughed 
Dolly, testing -the quality of the 
satin ; ‘to be indulged in on high 
days and holidays ; but for every- 
day work—no, no. Gwen in the 
clouds, and eloquent! How aw- 
fully funny! What a little fanatic 
it is ! 

The colour that had mounted to 
Gwendoline’s brow faded quickly 
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at her sister’s words, and left her 
pale and cold again. 

*O Dolly, I feel so miserable,’ 
she said, her eyes, deepening in 
their intensity, turned supplicat- 
ingly on Dolly's well-opened ones. 
‘A strange sort of sadness gathers 
on me to-day, as if something 
dreadful was going to happen.’ 

‘ As if I couldn’t see through it 
all, my dear,’ said Dolly, coolly 
powdering her nose. ‘You're in 
love, and will grow sallow. Allow 
me to remark you'll find it a horrid 
bore. Ze will turn outa delusion, 
not half so nice as you fancy—he 
never does. Remember,this, and 
don’t be a goose.’ 

A shiver passed through Gwen- 
doline, but she was silent. For 
Dolly ease and rest; no matter 
what were others’ struggles, the 
world must be cushioned for her. 
Pain should not wrinkle her fair 
face, or tears make her ugly. 

‘I’ve always seen bad results 
spring from the merest trifles, Gwen. 
The absence of a screw or a nail 
lost a kingdom. The entrance of 
a servant interrupts a proposal, and 
spoils a woman’s life; for, ten 
chances to one, he will think better 
of it, and never see heaven in her 
eyes again. You gointo the apple- 
orchard to doze, and you wake up 
in love with one of the most indo- 
lent, wayward, fascinating dare- 
devils of the age—as if you were 
made to follow a baggage-waggon 

‘I would follow him to a prison,’ 
said Gwendoline in a tense voice, 
surprised at her own violence. We 
can no more help these sudden 
bursts of feeling than a fainting or 
epileptic fit. Love seemed to 
sweep aside the artificial conven- 
tionalities that had hitherto ruled 
her life. 

‘I don’t want any drivelling non- 
sense, you poor child,’ said Dolly 
more thoughtfully, stroking Gwen- 
doline’s hair. ‘We never under- 
stood you as a juvenile, you were 
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so tragic and fierce ; but you were 
often punished for me, and I dare 
say you'll have to bear other peo- 
ple’s sins and sorrows for them 
too. The world’s a regular tyrant: 
it knocks down the weak ; but if 
you show your teeth, and are rock 
and ice, it crouches at your feet. 
However, there’s the gong for 
luncheon, and I’m famished ; so 
come and tell me how you admire 
my decoration of the rooms.’ 

They went, and both purposely 
abstained from anything verging 
on sentiment or emotion. 

The ball-room, with its polished 
oaken flooring and ancient panel- 
ling, behind which many of the ill- 
fated followers of the Stuarts had 
lain perdu, was merely ornamented 
with fine flowering plants and ferns. 
The gardeners had been busy all 
the morning bringing hot-house 
flowers into the hall and dining- 
rooms, while wonderful articles off 
trays were delivered from the large 
confectioner’s at Escombe, besides 
other delicacies and fruits from 
London. Chinese lanterns hung 
in the conservatories amid the green 
foliage, and the platform on which 
the musicians would sit was draped 
with crimson and set off with aza- 
leas and orchids. Lady Hester 
and Dolly had roamed from room 
to room giving orders to workmen 
and servants ; the chef gave notice 
in consequence of his whipped 
creams being considered less de- 
licious than was expected, and 
revenged himself by spoiling the 
ices. The refreshment-room was 
decorated with pale-pink calico 
and white muslin, looped up here 
and there with every variety of 
beautiful laurels, ivy, and ferns— 
Dolly’s especial design. She threw 
as much ardour into these orna- 
mentations as into the Christmas 
decorations of the church. 

The afternoon passed quickly 
away, the ladies refreshing them- 
selves with many small cups of the 
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strongest orange pekoe, which, they 
said, cleared their brains. Lady 
Hester wore a rich bronze satin, 
trimmed with gold and satin passe- 
menterie. Her jewels were a 
splendid rivitre of diamonds, and 
diamond stars in her hair. Gwen- 
doline’s dress was composed of 
pale-blue silk and Honiton lace 
flounces, with fringes of forget-me- 
nots and snowdrops. The Earl’s 
present was attached to a gold 
chain round her throat, and the 
diamond arrow flashed in her hair, 
which she wore in a heavy knot 
low on her neck, surrounded by a 
tiny wreath of snowdrops. 

At nine o'clock a steady file of 
carriages drove through the old 
avenue, and began to arrive at the 
hall-door. Lady Marsden and 


Lileth came early, being such very 
old friends ; and Lileth had a per- 
fect craze for dancing. The strains 
of brilliant music, the /rou-frou or 
Jrélement of dresses, the superb 


flowers, the obsequious servants, 
the large airy rooms, all made up 
a scene of pleasure and luxury 
that was in character with the feel- 
ings and tastes of the guests, who 
prided themselves on their refine- 
ment and position. Who could 
have told, in watching that glow- 
ing festival, that care reigned in 
the master’s breast ; that a dread 
of coming ill, a sense of unsound- 
ness and insecurity, enshadowed 
him, a fear that Fortune might 
cease to score him so many tricks 
as usual? And he was not the man 
to make the most of a bad hand. 
‘ How d’ye do, dear Lady Hester?” 
said the judge’s widow, radiant in 
crimson satin and pearls, as Lady 
Hester rose to receive her guests 
in the drawing-room ; ‘ the doctor 
has forbidden me all emotion and 
exertion. I am literally consigned 
to the sofa ; but I came for Lileth’s 
sake ; and I thought a little change 
would do me good.’ She carried 
an enormous bouquet, at which 
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she sniffed perpetually, and sank 
down on an ottoman, with a fine 
display of arms and bust. For a 
moribund creature she was won- 
derfully energetic. If dainty dress 
is to the body what exquisite lan- 
guage is to thought, she was an em- 
bodied poem, an animated dress- 
stand, only it was distressing to 
think of the state of the various 
vital organs squeezed into nothing, 
a lacerated liver vainly revolting 
against its doom. She had a consti- 
tutional good-nature that rendered 
her dull at times, making her fly to 
scandal and her neighbours’ pec- 
cadilloes as pleasant ‘* pick-me-ups.’ 
If she could only get hold of old 
Lady Ferndean, they would amuse 
themselves beautifully by criticising 
others, and see if Mrs. Chilling- 
worth flirted as much as ever with 
the newdoctor, or if Mr. Vanthorpe, 
of Vanthorpe Hall, paid as much 
attention to the pretty widow, 
the Hon. Mrs. Silverview, whose 
tall footmen and wonderful china 
jars raised Lady Marsden’s envy. 
Mrs. Silverview was lovely, svelte, 
and rich, with eyes that were apt at 
times to look too pleading ; and, 
in black velvet and diamonds, was 
one of the beauties of the room 
to-night. 

Lady Marsden was also wonder- 
ing if Mrs. Blackmore and Patricia 
had arrived ; she had a distinct an- 
tipathy to this lady, and snubbed 
her whenever possible. She had 
also another rod in pickle, well 
steeped in bitteres: brine this time, 
for poor Patricia, and had long 
agreed with Lady Hester it would 
be simply madness to tolerate the 
idea of Derwent marrying her. 
Good-natured people, like fools, 
‘often rush in where angels fear to 
tread.’ 

‘I have terrible news about the 
Blackmores,’ whispered her lady- 
ship into the ear of her hostess. 
‘Are they really invited to-night ? 
It’s something quite too shocking 
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to dream of. I must come and 
have a quiet cup of tea with you 
one day, and tell you all I know, 
all I have recently learnt. They’re 
nothing better than impostors and 
adventurers.’ 

‘Impostors ! adventurers !’ echoed 
Lady Hester, bowing to a fresh 
arrival, and scarcely realising the 
meaning of the words; but she 
turned her back on Patricia, and 
dropped Mrs. Blackmore’s hand as 
if it held a small viper. 

Then Lady Marsden netted 
Gwendoline, and wished her many 
happy returns of the day, and gave 
her a gold bracelet, while Dolly 
was absorbed in contemplating the 
mysteries of Lileth’s Parisian toi- 
lette ; it almost took her breath 
away. Those wonderful pearl 


fringes and blush-roses, veiled in 
silver; a figure like an hour-glass, 
the head of a Venus, those pro- 
voking dimples, that magnificent 
jewelry, were sure to triumph. She 


saw St. Quinten looking handsomer 
than ever, in evening dress, follow- 
ing in her wake, stepping grace- 
fully across the polished bees- 
waxed floor after her, scarcely 
glancing at Dolly, who felt a ball 
rise in her throat, and tore one of 
her scarlet camellias to pieces. 
She turned away with a sigh. 
Hearts are troublesome things, 
especially to flirts; there is always 
un qui baise et l'autre qui tend la 
joue; and what right has a girl 
engaged to another man to crave 
the homage of one who has merely 
gone in largely for platonics and 
interjections ? Women in society 
must be either actresses or fools, 
and sometimes both. The ré/e 
is forced upon them. Gwendoline 
saw that Dolly changed colour, 
and pitied her sister. So Dolly’s 
greeting was cold to beautiful 
Lileth, who was fanning herself, 
and showing her fine white teeth 
as usual, and let St. Quinten put 
down her name for ever so many 
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dances. Dolly remembered the 
eight out of twelve at the polo ball, 
and shuddered. Then were an- 
nounced Mr. Desmond and Cap- 
tain Hilliard, accompanied by a 
Major in the Lancers, who straight- 
way fell in love with Dolly, who 
was just his style—lots of dash 
and expression, and that sort of 
thing—and his admiration and 
compliments soothed her inner 
pangs, and made her conscious of 
her power over men. 

Gwendoline, scarcely daring to 
raise her eyes, felt the room and 
people wave before her; some 
seemed going to the ceiling, others 
grew small and misty, as Hilliard 
came over to her, and, shaking 
hands, drew her arm in his for that 
first valse. He saw her surrounded 
by strangers, who vied with each 
other in attention; he felt impa- 
tient and irritated by their glances. 
Gwendoline looked at his fine pearl 
studs, the flower in his coat, his 
face radiant with happiness, and 
the sweet love-dream all unbroken. 
Evening dress became him well; 
he had the ease and elegance of a 
rafiné man of the world, whose 
life had been unstained by mean- 
ness or ungenerous acts; that 
delicate white hand had led his 
soldiers forward in many battles, 
amid death and agony; the men 
would follow him with a shout, in- 
spired by his heroism and cool 
careless courage. No suffering, no 
want or privation, could ever force 
a cry from his lips; savage to the 
foe, he could be tender as a woman 
to the wounded, and make any 
sacrifice of his own comfort to 
lessen their sufferings. 

‘The first dance, you remem- 
ber; it has been so long promised,’ 
he murmured; and Gwendoline 
faltered, 

‘Yes, if you like. I've refused 
all the others till you came.’ 

‘Darling’ he whispered, again 
seeking the liquid sweetness of her 
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eyes, and inhaling the fragrance of 
the stephanotis and lilies in her 
bouquet. She was so dear to him— 
so dear; and in this lay the secret 
of her power. Never before in all 
his wild reckless pleasures had 
affection pleaded for fidelity. The 
fever of vehement passions, the 
bacchanals in which temptation 
and caprice held their sway, had 
passed like a brief delirium, and 
the fashionable insincere women 
of the world, who had petted him 
ever since he entered the army, 
cared for nothing very intense or 
ardent. 

‘Don’t be so dreadfully in ear- 
nest,’ they would say; ‘life ceases 
to be amusing if you go in for 
the “high falutin sort of thing.”’ 

But Gwendoline appealed to all 
that was noble and spiritual in his 
nature ; she was so fresh and real. 
Very few men realise that the 
more an object is spiritualised, the 
greater delight there is in love; 


like music, it is the double ecstasy 
of the soul and senses; and she 
had that fine organisation and 
those high faculties and purposes 
that would never disappoint poetic 


idealism. And so they danced 
together ; her cheeks flushed, her 
pulses throbbing with delight—it 
was that enchanting valse, ‘My 
Queen,’ which seems to give fresh 
voluptuous grace and lightness 
to step and gesture. If they had 
only known what the memory of 
that valse would be to them in 
after years! His breath fanned 
her cheek, his heart beat against 
hers. 

Dangerous moments, ever after to 
be remembered. The rooms grew 
still more and more crowded, and 
Mr. Heath, watching Gwendoline, 
noticed for the first time the deep- 
ening colour and soft suffused joy 
in her face. Lady Hester was too 
much occupied with her guests to 
give her younger daughter much 
attention; she had been rather 
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pleased with her to-night ; the girl 
had been less nervous and uncer- 
tain in her manner. 

‘Decidedly improving,’ Lady 
Marsden had said, with an approv- 
ing little nod, as Gwendoline took 
Hilliard’s arm. They could not 
read the tumult within. 

It was one of those glorious 
moonlight nights in early autumn, 
when the air is fresh and cool, and 
dancing delightful; the Chinese 
lanterns amid the bright greenery, 
the statues, flowers, and mirrors 
suggested a vision of fairy land, as 
lovely girls, on the arms of smiling 
well-dressed men, glided to and 
fro in their clinging draperies and 
flashing gems. The most madden- 
ing strains of Waldteufel and La- 
mothe’s valses fell on the ear; 
wealthy high-born girls, who had 
never known what it was to wear 
mended boots or carry a parcel, 
were glancing uneasily at rivals, 
wondering if they were more ad- 
mired. Admiration and social] suc- 
cess were all they cared for. Par- 
ties were their element ; here they 
might secure husbands and in- 
comes. Dolly was again in herglory. 
The cloud had passed; her waist 
was still half an inch smaller than 
Lileth’s, her feet and head more 
critically perfect. St. Quinten, 
piqued by the Major’s attentions, 
had been again beguiled, his hot 
Irish blood coursing with renewed 
ardour through his veins as he 
waltzed with Dolly, and the poor 
little heiress Lileth was consigned 
to Mr. Carrington, who, with his 
sister, had just arrived. Dolly had 
been told she might be ultimately 
victorious as a beauty. 

*You’ve only to be talked 
about, don’t you know, and make 
yourself notorious in some way or 
other, and the thing is done,—a 
dashing Colonel in the Guards had 
said, whose presence gave a cachet 
of distinction to any assembly— 
‘why, even a monkey or an elephant 
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can be run after if it pleases. At 
least, of course—’ 

‘Thanks. That is very compli- 
mentary,’ laughed Dolly, pitying 
the hero’s lack of suitable words. 

Poor Hugh was growing fear- 
fully jealous. He could not stand 
this sort of thing, by Jove! Dolly 
was a confounded little flirt—here 
was St. Quinten again under the 
chandelier, dancing with her, re- 
versing his steps with finished skill, 
and Dolly looking tranquilly en- 
raptured. He must give her a 
good talking to; the future mis- 
tress of the Abbey House already 
slighting him in this way was not 
to be tolerated. 

‘No one suits my step like you,’ 
whispered Dolly, palpitating and 
natural—her little hand, in its long 
perfectly-fitting glove, lightly rest- 
ing on her partner’s arm. She 
forgot all about her pink satin and 
cream plush, and only feared that 
traces of sallowness might spoil 
her complexion, were she to be too 
warm. ‘I love dancing; what a 
pity it must so soon end !’ 

‘Nothing nice ever lasts,’ mut- 
tered the traitor. ‘I rather think I 
should suit you in everything; our 
tastes agree uncommonly. We 
came to that conclusion once 
before, did we not? What a pity 
gitls must go in for money; but 
Hugh’s a rattling good fellow.’ 

Which speech must have spoilt 
the glory of his neighbour's tri- 
umph ; there is a good deal of the 
dog-in-the-manger spirit in men. 

Dolly sighed, temporarily over- 
come by that feminine folly which 
would have made her risk anything 
to be his. Nearly all women have 
these electric moments, and under 
their impulsion they are ready to 
fly to the ends of the world with a 
man. Men are less ready to follow 
ideas so swiftly; to think, with 
them, is not always to act. He 
measured a woman’s fidelity in 
proportion to her foolishness, and 
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came to the conclusion Dolly was 
wiser than he thought. And, even 
as he listened to her pleasant mur- 
murs, he was watching Lileth ‘ out 
of the tail of his eye,’ and saw her 
pallor and agitation as she talked 
to Mr. Carrington, in that cooing 
voice of hers, which, when allied 
with the certainty of her thousands, 
was so soothing to a fellow’s 
nerves. 

‘Poor little thing, she’s doocid 
fond !’ was his mental reflection, as 
he stroked his moustache. He 
had been wild about Dolly once, 
but that was over. Lileth was not 
nearly so fascinating; she was 
more languid and reposeful, never- 
theless she would suit him better 
as a wife, 

Hugh scowled and pulled his 
moustache, his honest gray eyes 
flashing fire and looking so fierce 
that Dolly was frightened and 
nearly burst out crying, but went 
on waltzing all the same. 

Meanwhile, Patricia, out in the 
gardens with Derwent, among the 
tangled foliage and lanterns, found 
it impossible to enjoy herself. 
Derwent had come from Cam- 
bridge expressly for the ball, and 
was tender and lover-like as ever, 
but Lady Hester's treatment of 
her mother and herself had affected 
Patricia’s nerves. She looked very 
pretty and girlish in her white 
dress and real flowers, a home- 
made dress copied from a pattern, 
but suiting her delicate bloom. 
Mrs. Blackmore had told her they 
must leave early; she was very 
pale to-night, with black circles 
beneath her eyes, and bitterly re- 
gretted ever having accepted the 
invitation. 

‘I suspect Reginald,’ she 
thought ; ‘treachery is in the race.’ 
But Reginald for once was perfectly 
innocent of all wrong doing, as he 
played a game of Patience with his 
sick wife in their apartment at 
Notting Hill, vowing to be re- 
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venged on Lady Hester for the 
slight of not having been invited. 

‘My cousin, Lionel Carrington!’ 
muttered Hilliard, as he returned 
from the refreshment-room with 
Gwendoline, where they had been 
eating ices and refreshing them- 
selves with champagne-cup. ‘I 
thought he was abroad. 

‘Is he your cousin?’ asked 
Gwendoline, surprised, after the 
two men had shaken hands, and 
Mr. Carrington had put down his 
name on her programme. 

‘Yes, but we haven’t met for 
years ; he’s a very decent fellow. 
Not much go in him besides 
money-making, I should imagine. 
What do you say to a turn in 
the garden ?” 

Mr. Carrington moved away 
with his host towards the card- 
room, as Hilliard and Gwendoline 
passed through the conservatory. 
Lady Hester was talking to Miss 
Carrington, whose suspicions were 
aroused that her brother’s ‘ fate’ 
was somewhere in the room. 

Both men paused, in passing 
through an ante-room, and Mr, 
Carrington said hurriedly, 

‘You have never thought I cared 
for your daughter Gwendoline? 
Does it seem strange that I, in 
whose life love has played no part, 
should own to this weakness? 
But I do love her.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Mr. Heath thought- 
fully, ‘I never suspected this.’ He 
wished he had not seen that rapt 
look on his child’s face which he 
had remarked to-night for the first 
time. 

‘She has a sweet nature, un- 
spoilt by the world. Give me 
leave to win her.’ 

Mr. Heath grasped his hand 
with hearty eagerness, and in that 
grasp Lionel read consent. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
DEAD VIOLETS. 


‘ Listening only 
To a story not for me ; 
And let my fancies come and go, 
And fall and flow 
With the eternal sea,’ 


It was a glorious moonlight 
night ; clouds were floating swiftly 
through the heavens as Hilliard 
led Gwendoline to an old arbour 
wreathed in ivy and honey-suckles, 
a few yards distant from the smal- 
ler conservatory. 

‘Why should we not rest and 
cool ourselves in here?’ he asked, 
throwing a light shawl round his 
companion, who shivered. ‘People 
in the ball-room were watching us 
too curiously; a dreadful old animal 
in crimson satin and pearls, and 
another next to her in a turban 
and spectacles, were envying us; 
their glances chilled me like ice- 
bolts. Coldness and mistrust are 
the prevailing characteristics of the 
English. It must be our fogs that 
make us so suspicious and un- 
amusable !’ 

Gwendoline smiled ; those eyes 
with their indefinable variety of 
colour, blue to some, black to others, 
were turned from his; she seemed 
transported toanother world ; all the 
romance of her nature was steeped 
in the beguilement of the hour. 

How beautiful she seemed to 
him at that moment! Sweet as an 
aurora after a storm, fair as a rose 
in June, and with the caressive 
humility of a child afraid to give 
expression to its thoughts. Those 
seductive whispers of his, half rail- 
lery, half reproach, and with a 
ground-swell of passion beneath, 
filling her with a pleasing dread, 
were all fatal and bewildering in 
their effects. 

*‘ My kingdom for a horse !’ a king 
once cried. ‘My life for a new 
pleasure!’ is the watchword of many. 
Hilliard found words rush to his 
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lips soft and pleading as prayers ; 
before this bodily beauty, this ex- 
quisite mind and nature, he felt 
humble and reverent as in a sanc- 
tuary. He had long ceased to be 
surprised at anything where women 
were concerned, but Gwendoline 
appealed to him in a new strange 
way. And she loved him, he knew 
it; he closed his eyes that she 
should not read his triumphant joy. 
Suddenly he seized her hand and 
carried it to his breast. Would 
she long for his kiss, as the stream, 
the vine, and the rose wait for the 
breeze that revives and reanimates 
them? That old longing of his 
for the impossible was realised at 
last. ‘To pain her in order to test 
his power, to awake conflicts, to 
worship her as a saint, to feel 
raised not degraded, elevated and 
not debased. O, the joy of it! 
He checked his sentimentalism 
with a smile; why, he would be 
moralising next. He wanted to 
hear her voice in the solitude. A 
man in this frame of mind is re- 
solving to turn over a new leaf 
(the expression is homely but to 
the point), and marry. 

Beyond the lawn was a fountain, 
the plash of which was distinctly 
audible, and when the moon’s rays 
pierced a cloud, they touched 
the falling waters with pear!-like 
luminosity. All was hushed and 
calm save for the rustle of the 
leaves, or the sound of a litile dead 
branch falling on the shrubbery 
path, and the never-ceasing mur- 
mur of the ocean. 

And then he hummed under his 
breath in careless primo-tenore 
fashion the beginning of Doni- 
zetti’s well-known aria, ‘Com’ e 
gentil, la notte & mezzo April.’ 
‘But this is September, not April,’ 
he said, breaking off suddenly. ‘It 
is like a summer night.’ 

Gwendoline had withdrawn her 
hand from his clasp—a wistful 
anxiety shone in her dark eyes, 
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an ivory pallor stole to her brow, 
and as the shawl slipped from her 
shoulders he could see the snowy 
whiteness of her arms and throat, 
enhanced by contrast with the 
masses of her heavy hair. ‘ By 
April your first season will have 
begun,’ he said, rising and standing 
before her; ‘that season which 
will spoil you. You will soon 
learn that the only pleasure left 
you in life is in detraction.’ 

‘Why do you think so meanly 
of me?’ she asked, feeling chilled 
and wounded, and all her soul 
passed into her voice. 

‘You will learn hypocrisy and 
subterfuges to begin with.’ 

‘ No,’ shaking her head, and the 
passionate tears rising; ‘I cannot.’ 

‘The violets withered too soon,’ 
he said in a soft caressive voice, 
his hand trembling as he opened 
his cigar case ; ‘ here are their re- 
mains—don’t you remember the 
ride in the Row and our first con- 
fidential chat ?’ 

She took them from him and 
turned them in her hand. A light 
warm breeze blowing down the 
petals of the honeysuckle, swept 
them away. 

‘A bad omen,’ said Hilliard 
lightly, ‘ but it was your fault.’ 

‘What does it matter, they were 
dead?’ answered Gwendoline, blush- 
ing violently, ‘I can easily give you 
some more !’ 

‘Can you?’ eagerly; ‘I wish you 
would. No, don’t leave me yet, 
it is cruel of you,’ laying his hand 
over hers. ‘I want you to let me 
take you in to supper, and we'll 
discover our fate in some motto.’ 

‘If I may,’ she said, her voice 
sinking to a low murmur, her senses 
confused. Was it wrong to feel 
thus subjugated by his influence? 

‘May? you are out of leading- 
strings—a regularly emancipated 
little slave. Be merciful to your 
victims, their name will be legion.’ 

‘ But I assure you drawing-room 
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manceuvres are not in my line,’ 
laughed Gwendoline, ‘and as for 
being modelled for fashion and 
society, it isn’t in me.’ 

‘Really! But it will come—it 
invariably does, you know. I wish 
you could be always as you are 
to-night. I also wish I could al- 
ways feel as I do at this moment ; 
but impossible.’ 

‘If you could only help others,’ 
she said hastily, ‘help them ever 
so little, or make their lives better 
and brighter, it might give you 
happiness indirectly.’ 

He threw himself again by her 
side, startled at her earnestness and 
at the turn she had given their 
conversation. ‘By Jove! I’m al- 
ways wanting them to help me; 
however, let me flatter myself that 
noble and high-toned sentiments 
have ever been unfavourable to suc- 
cess or money-getting. It’s your 
grasping savages grow rich who 
steal everything and trade on 
others’ weaknesses and necessity. 
I’m up to my neck in debt; al- 
ways was; but this time through 
the only woman I can conscien- 
tiously say I ever loved.’ 

He was smiling now into her 
eyes, raillery in his accents, mock- 
ery on his tongue. 

‘A woman,’ echoed Gwendo- 
line with a jealous throb, ‘ getting 
you into debt ?” 

‘ Rather. Don’t look so mightily 
horrified, so amazingly surprised. 
Heaps of fellows ruin themselves 
for women, and get no thanks; 
not for your Corinnes and women 
of genius, mind, who are left the 
husks, and have generally large 
waists and shocking complexions, 
but for those who revolt the soul, 
and yet whose power and attrac- 
tion are infinite, whom they fear, 
who drag them down and kill their 
hopes, ambition, honour, and self- 
respect, who are the great mistakes 
and snares of their career, but who 
are nevertheless always fatal. Is 
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this, I wonder, from excess of our 
boredom or stupidity? Ah, these 
women!’ 

Her lips were parted with sur- 
prise and pain as she lifted warm 
moist eyes to his, and a wandering 
ray of moonlight shining through 
the foliage rested on the delicate 
curves of her throat and chin—on 
the little knot of stephanotis and 
lilies at her breast, and seemed to 
lend her face some rare divinity. 

‘O, it was a remarkable scene, 
I assure you,’ he went on restlessly 
again, rising and looking down on 
her dark head with lover’s eyes. 
‘I never think of it without ad- 
miring her skill, her diplomacy. 
She believed I was a crass idiot, 
don’t you know, trembling at her 
frown. She little knew the armour 
of bronze she attacked. She cried 
and raved; I did the same. I 
walked round and round her bust 
in her drawing-room like a dog in 
a fair or a horse in a mill. I 
pressed my lips to that marble 
memorable nose and poetical eyes 
and mouth. I kissed the stony 
flutings of her bodice, and her 
piano—she was a German prima- 
donna—and her chair. I believe 
I embraced her thimble, her dog, 
and an elderly companion, who 
cried “Sir!” Tears ran down my 
cheeks, which she kindly wiped 
away with a morsel of lace—this 
sort of thing,’ lifting Gwendoline’s 
mouchoir, three inches of cambric 
and Venetian point. ‘My fair 
Lenore, you were very cruel ; your 
assured conquests had given you 
too much af/omd, for forty-five 
bien sonnée you were positively 
brutal. . . . It ended, however, in my 
putting my name to a little bill for 
some 800/. or 900/. I remember 
the exceeding inconvenience of 
receiving a writ, and having to 
raise the needful of old Ebenezer 
Smith of Escombe at a moment's 
notice, at forty percent. “ Genius,” 
I murmured, “has no heart.” I 
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found afterwards her friendship for 
me had been sincere, as she was des- 
perately in love with my bosom 
friend Forrester,—we were like Pala- 
mon and Arcite together,—a reading 
man at Oxford, who liked sweet 
champagne.’ 

‘Then you loved this woman ?” 

‘Loved her! No; I was very 
impressionable at that time; she 
fascinated me, and seemed the in- 
carnation of beauty and soul. I 
was morbidly attracted by the gray 
in her tresses and a tender melan- 
choly of manner that suggested suf- 
fering, till I saw her devour sauer- 
kraut and blackpudding like a Uh- 
lan. I might have married her if 
Palamon, like a good fellow, had 
not come to the rescue. Think 
what he saved me !—union with a 
low-bred fury, a virago who sang 
onrum! I saw her in the Row last 
year, fearfully painted, looking sixty, 
and weighing sixteen stone.’ 

The billows were dying upon 
the shore as she listened. Even 
here the sea’s murmurs mingled 
with his; that ceaseless fall and 
flow, that rush of white foam, the 
gentleness, the danger, of the sea, 
the wild awakening of its wrath— 
all typified the mysteries of human 
life, its illusive raptures, its cold 
despair. 

‘We must be returning to the 
house,’ Gwendoline said coldly, 
after a pause, oppressed with dis- 
cord, that was like the throb- 
bing of some new faint pain ; ‘they 
will wonder where we are. We are 
losing all the dancing.’ 

‘If you care about that, then, 
come along,’ he said brusquely, vex- 
ed at her tone. ‘ The inner man is 
conscious of a want—supper and 
sentimentalism,’ picking up some 
fallen sprays of stephanotis and 
lilies. ‘So be it.’ 

Both tried to hide from the 
other the love that lived in each 
breast. Hilliard was trembling. 
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Had he been mistaken in thinking 
she cared for him? 

Gwendoline rose, but he detain- 
ed her; his eyes were veiled by a 
fitful light ; his voice had sunk to 
alow murmur. For the first time 
he knew that life meant love. 

‘I have been often sad enough 
at heart, God knows,’ he said, 
‘and am called a trifler, an egoist, 
a vaurien ; but I have never acted 
dishonourably, and I love you. I 
want you for my wife—I want 
your love.’ 

His arm was round her, his 
breathing loud and hard; and for 
a maddening instant their lips met, 
and they kissed as lovers. 

‘Sweet eyes that are mine! 
lovely lips that will be for ever 
faithful! My darling, Heaven bless 
you ! he murmured, releasing her 
with a long shivering sigh, 

For the moment he forgot every- 
thing in a complete abandonment 
of himself, an absolute intoxication. 
With the strange faculty that men 
of his nature possess, whose im- 
pressions are fugitive and poetic, 
it seemed to him that these gar- 
dens, this arbour, yonder lake, the 
moonlight, the perfumed breeze, 
were part of his existence and hers, 
and that there could be no awak- 
ening from the enchantment of the 
scene. 

A sound of approaching foot- 
steps, the gleam of pale pink, the 
flash of little pearl-embroidered 
shoes on the lawn, and they started 
asunder. Dolly’s voice broke the 
spell. 

‘Ah, here you both are!’ she 
said with a fine slight smile, dis- 
engaging her arm from Mr. Car- 
rington and tripping lightly into 
the arbour. ‘ We have been won- 
dering what on earth had become 
of you. Captain Hilliard, I’m afraid 
you must make the best of me now. 
Mr. Carrington has come to take 
Gwendoline in to supper.’ 


[To be continued. 











4 PIPE IN PIGMENT’S STUDIO, 


By CRANK, 





WHEN ‘ Winter lingering chills the 
lap of’—March, there is no plea- 
santer place to spend half an hour 
in than the studio of my friend 
Pigment. Especially does he make 
the lounge delightful if you have 
dropped in when he is washing 
his brushes after a long and satis- 
factory day’s work on his Royal 
Academy picture. Some of his 
friends (and I am proud to say I 
am one of them) are always wel- 
come. But they are old friends, 
who owe the privilege to a long 
and sympathetic experience of his 
peculiarities. They know when 
to talk and when to remain silent 
— if necessary, for the hour toge- 
ther—and they know to the second 
when to depart. Moreover, they 
are ready and willing, on an emer- 
gency—that is to say when some 
deeply-engaged or forgetful model 
has failed to keep his appointment 
—to ‘sit’ for a hand, a foot, a 
head, or any trifle of that sort. It 
is my good fortune to be on terms 
of cordial intimacy with many ar- 
tists ; and although I can scarcely 
say that Pigment holds the fore- 
most place in my regard, I certain- 
ly prefer his studio and his remarks 
on professional subjects to the 
more luxurious workshops and 
profounder observations of his 
loftier brethren. Hey dear! (which, 
I take it, is quite as rational an 
exclamation as heigho!) what 
changes I have seen in studios 
and artists since I began to haunt 
the one, and smoke fragrant pipes 
with the other! The atelier of 


your modern painter, who is either 
an R.A. or is thereabouts, is more 
suggestive of a reception-room 
(with a north light) in a German 
palace than an attic in Hoxton. 
As tothe rank and file of designers 
on panel, canvas, Bristol board, 
cartoon paper, and boxwood, do 
they not, in the matter of studios, 
strive with all their might to emu- 
late the commanders of bigger 
prices? To be sure. About the 
time that artists began to cut their 
hair and to discard velvet coats, a 
change came over the architecture 
of their workshops. Speculative 
builders ‘went in’ for rows of 
tenements specially designed to 
suit the requirements of picture- 
makers and kindred souls, and the 
consequence was a remarkable 
reform in what may be described 
as the studio-life of London. It 
is true that some of the old land- 
marks remain, but they are so 
changed as almost to defy identi- 
fication. The Bohemia which Al- 
bert Smith and Thackeray de- 
scribed with such humorous vivid- 
ness—where is it? A shard here, 
and a dimly lettered fragment there, 
are all that remain of that jolly 
devil-may-care land to tell of its 
existence ; and the Bohemians—the 
survivors—when we meet with 
them how old-fashioned they look ! 
The very colloquialisms of the 
painter's craft, of that not very re- 
mote period, are out of date; and 
the ditties which used to enliven 
the brethren of the brush in and out 
of work hours, how antiquated ¢hey 
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seem ! 
one: 


‘I painted once a cow and calf, the hide as 

soft as silk ; 

When I stuck it in the window folks came 
in to ask for milk, 

I put it up to auction, but they could not 
knock it down; 

Such firmness and such vigour in my Van- 
dyke brown ! 


Here is a fragment of 


Turner, Etty, Landseer, Lance, or any 
Say pate away according to a special 
fancy plan ; 
But the way to paint a picter that'll put 
‘em down, 
Is to scumble in your shadows with your 
Vandyke brown!’ 
Turner, Etty, Landseer, Lance! 
What old masters they are already ! 
Theliterature which Turner’s works 
have called into existence, begin- 
ning with that scarce work the first 
volume of Modern Painters, by an 
Oxford graduate, would of itself 
form a goodly library. The collec- 
tion of Etty’s works which the Royal 
Academy exhibited at Burlington 
House a few years ago was a reve- 
lation to the majority of the visitors 
to the gallery, and emphatically a 
surprise to those students whose 
knowledge of the master had been 
gained from a casual inspection of 
the few works from his pencil which 
are on view at South Kensington. 
Landseer and Robert Vernon, 
Landseer and ‘ The Forge’ in the 
Vernon Collection,—why, in rela- 
tion to the changes which have 
taken place in British Art in the 
interval, ‘’tis centuries ago.’ And 
George Lance? Lance was train- 
ed in the high historical school of 
painting under arrogant, egotistical, 
unhappy Benjamin Robert Hay- 
don. Lance abandoned ‘history,’ 
as it is humorously called, and took 
to still life, varying (as his evidence 
in a forgotten trial testified) his 
delineation of grapes, currants, 
curly cabbages, and cocoa-matting 
fibre, with an occasional spell at 
picture restoring. Lance is also a 
long way off, and yet the defend- 
ant in the trial I have alluded to 
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lives. Several of Haydon’s great 
—and vast—works for years a- 
dorned the walls of the Pantheon 
in Oxford-street. The Pantheon 
itself is now occupied by a well- 
known wine-merchant, and one of 
the works aforesaid, ‘Quintus Cur- 
tius leaping into the Gulf,’ may be 
inspected in Villiers-street, Strand, 
from breakfast time till midnight 
by any one who feels desirous of 
commingling, with the discussion 
of a chop or a kidney, a leisurely 
study of a once famous ‘ historical’ 
painting. 

But, dear me, how the pen runs 
away with one! I am quite for- 
getting Pigment. In common 
with his successful brethren he 
has migrated. Formerly, when 
I first knew him in fact, he was 
located in a district that, to 
roughly describe it, was bounded 
on one side by Oxford-street, and 
on several other sides by New- 
man-street, Howland-street, and 
Fitzroy-square. That was in the 
long-haired velvet-coated period 
of British art. About the same 
time several painters, who are 
now illustrious and ‘lettered,’ were 
grinding away early and late, Sun- 
day and weekday, in the Blooms- 
bury region. Others, also illus- 
trious and ‘lettered,’ were plying 
brush and modelling tool in the 
salubrious neighbourhood of Chalk 
Farm. While they have moved 
westward Pigment has pitched his 
ornate tent upon one of those 
gentle eminences which William 
Howitt, with a pardonable sketch 
of poetical fancy, dubbed the 
northern heights of London. 
Being of a gregarious turn—most 
artists are—Pigment naturally se- 
lected for his home and workshop 
a spot not remote from the haunts 
of his fellow-craftsmen. He has 
for a near neighbour a marine 
painter of repute, and within a 
stone’s throw quite a colony of 
artists of every description, includ- 
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ing several of those talented gen- 
tlemen to whom we are indebted 
for the illustrations in the periodi- 
cal literature of the day. There 
also abides in the midst of this 
colony ‘a poet of some renown,’ 
who, being also a critic of art, and 
partial to the society of artists, is 
not without his uses. 

Pigment has had his trials. 
Most men in his profession have, 
for that matter, but P.’s have been 
particularly prolonged and search- 
ing ; and yet while they have ended 
in making him a successful man, 
they have not in the least soured 
his naturally genial nature. There 
is a touch of cynicism in his talk 
which one would not on any ac- 
count expunge. Itis the bouquet 
in the wine ofhis discourse. Now 
Bitumen (you remember him, he 
took the Cimabue medal in 18—) 
is all cynicism. He studied in the 
schools at the time Pigment was 
pegging away at ‘the Antique’ 
and ‘the Life,’ and, in point of 
medals, carried everything before 
him. Pigment left the schools 
medal-less. Naturaliy Bitumen 
expected to carry everything be- 
fore him when he left the schools. 
Somehow or other he failed, and 
the dashing young painter gloomed 
down into a disagreeable cynic, 
whom no one, except those inter- 
ested in what he was pleased to 
regard as his personal wrongs, 
cared to meet twice. Pigment has 
had many a knockdown blow since 
he handled a mahl stick, but he 
has always come up smiling, as 
every brave man should. Recently, 
on my way to Pigment’s studio, I 
had called upon three other risen 
artists, and it chanced that a recol- 
lection of their early struggles led 
me to meditate on a theme which 
is as old as art itself. Pigment 
was in an unusually talkative mood, 
and when I had admired his pic- 
ture, and confidently bespoken for 
it a place on the line, he was easily 
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led into a rambling discourse on 
the subject uppermost in my 
thoughts. 

‘Genius, some one has said, 
consists of an infinite capacity to 
take pains, and he was nearly 
right. Jam a genius of that sort, 
Crank, old man, as you will 
admit, and there are hundreds of 
others like me. Of course, there 
is the indefinable something which 
no amount of labour will bring 
into your brain for transmission to 
the end of your brush. You find 
that expressed in “the young ey’d 
cherubim” which Millais makes 
live before you, and you find it 
nowhere in Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton’s miles of canvas. Both men 
exhibit infinite dexterity in what 
we call handling. In the one it 
represents miraculous insight; in 
the other, refinement and learning. 
I suppose I ought to be burnt at 
the stake fora heretic ; but I never 
could discover anything human in 
Leighton’s pictures. O, yes, I 
know. Speaking the language 
of his idolaters, you would term 
them divine. The play upon 
words does you credit, my dear 
Crank ; but I do not recognise any 
meaning in it. One could very 
easily run off a list of Millais’ suc- 
cesses, for the simple reason that 
they are unforgettable; I will, 
however, mention but one. Don’t 
interrupt me. I stand or fall by 
“The Minuet.” My dear fellow, 
remember those eyes! Yes, I 
knew it beforehand. You were 
bound to mention “ The Lesson.” 
If you please, we will leave pos- 
terity to decide between the im- 
mortal merits of the two. 

‘ Leighton a clever fellow! I 
should think so. You have heard 
what Doubleyew said of him? No. 
Well, some one remarked, in Dou- 
bleyew’s hearing, that Leighton 
was a veritable Admirable Crich- 
ton—a bit of an orator, a bit of 
a linguist (he is more than a bit, 
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by the way), a bit of an author, a 
bit of a soldier, and, interposed 
Doubleyew at this point, a bit of a 
painter. I have not heard whether 
he can play the fiddle (Herkomer 
is angelic on the zither, and Du 
Maurier a regular Corney Grain on 
the piano) ; but if he can, it would 
not be a bad notion to paint a por- 
trait of him in the act of preforming 
a solo of his own composition, sur- 
rounded by dressers, ready to attire 
him for any part, literary, artistic, 
oratorical, or equestrian, he might 
feel disposed on the impulse of the 
moment to play. I don’t mind 
admitting to you, old fellow, that 
there is a finish about ‘everything 
that Sir Frederick Leighton does 
which irritates me. 

‘ The other kind of genius, as it 
is called, the genius of the improv- 
ing story books, is, I need not tell 
you, Crank, a fraud. If Sir Ben- 
jamin West began to draw striking 
likenesses of his relatives, as the 
story books tell us, at a tender age, 
I can only say it is a pity he did 
not stick to that branch of the art. 
His historical pictures are hideous. 
Compare the development of the 
genius of West, making every al- 
lowance for their respective oppor- 
tunities and the influences which 
affected them, with the application 
of Etty and Maclise, and the re- 
sults which they achieved. Etty 
and Maclise were letterpress prin- 
ters before they were painters. 
Hook (who, I believe, was an his- 
torical gold-medallist at the Royal 
Academy), had gone on for years 
painting “ Brides of Venice” and 
“Rapes of the Sabines,” and sub- 
jects of that kind before he dis- 
covered that he was on the wrong 
track.’ 

_As it appeared to me here that 
Pigment was wandering from the 
point, I made an observation 
which set him off in another di- 
rection. 

‘Better men than ever we had, 
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Crank—better, and more of them. 
Worse luck. The supply is greater 
than the demand. Boys (and girls) 
are literally apprenticed to art, and 
serve their time as painters, sculp- 
tors, decorators, and wood-draughts- 
men, just as in former times they 
were taught trades. ‘“‘ Have you 
any private means?” asked a visi- 
tor at one of the Royal Academy 
Schools—an R.A. of course—of a 
student, whose work appeared un- 
satisfactory. ‘ No,” was the reply. 
“Then I would advise you to give 
up art, in the pursuit of which you 
will starve, and learn a trade.” 
“Well,” brusquely replied the stu- 
dent, “I don’t know. You seem 
to have made a pretty good thing 
of it.” There it was in a nutshell. 
Because certain painters have 
made a good thing of it, John 
or Benjamin or Mary must be a 
painter, albeit neither John nor 
Benjamin nor Mary has shown any 
special aptitude for the art. They 
used to make parsons in the same 
manner, and, doubtless, with the 
same views ; and for aught I know 
to the contrary, pulpits are peopled 
in this fashion yet. The chartered 
schools have become so crowded 
with pupils, it has been found ne- 
cessary to screw up the standard to 
a frightful height to keep out the 
pretenders, and yet it is reached. 
Why, although the number lessens 
every year, there are R.A.s and 
A.R.A.s who could no more work 
their way through the schools of 
the Academy than I could paint 
an acceptable altar-piece for a 
ritualistic church! And there are 
R.A.s and A.R.A.s—not many, it 
is true—who, were they now outside 
the charmed circle, would have to 
remain there to the end of their 
days. 

*So you see,’ continued Pig- 
ment, putting away his brushes 
and filling his pipe, ‘it is my con- 
viction that neither the Royal Aca- 
demy nor South Kensington is 
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quite deserving of the denunciation 
which the two institutions so fre- 
quently receive at the hands of 
smart writers for the press. Cer- 
tainly Muiller, possibly J. D. Hard- 
ing, and most emphatically Linnell 
and Henry Dawson, ought to have 
been elected to the R.A.-ship. 
Miiller was a painter without a peer; 
and in Linnell and Henry Dawson 
we had two masters whose works 
will be honoured by an admiring 
and marvelling posterity when 
those of many a member of the 
Royal Academy repose in the cold 
shade of obscurity. Miiller and 
Linnell and Henry Dawson be- 
longed to the immortals. Poor 
old boy !—Dawson, I mean. It 
was a proud day for him when the 
Prince and Princess of Wales shook 
him by the hand, and congratu- 
lated him on the gallery of his 
works, which formed the chief at- 
traction of the Nottingham Museum 
the day it was opened. Why, talk- 
ing about prices—and they are 
generally accounted the best indi- 
cations of a painter’s skill and 
genius—for years before he died 
Henry Dawson used to be paid 
more money for signing his early 
works than he had received for the 
works themselves in the first in- 
stance. Good men have been kept 
out of the Academy, Crank, and 
mediocrities admitted. Neverthe- 
less there is much to be said in its 
favour. It is quicker to recognise 
merit than it was, especially,’ con- 
tinued Pigment, with a cynical 
smile, ‘merit that has been recog- 
nised by society. Sometimes it 
actually discovers merit, to society’s 
extreme surprise. I have been told 
that the year Mr. Henry Stacy Marks 
exhibited the “Franciscan Sculptor” 
(I think that was the picture), he 
was nominated for the Associate- 
ship, with the benign approval of 
J. P. Knight, the late secretary, 
who, however, took care to dash 
the hopes of the aspirant by in- 
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forming him that young men in- 
variably made the mistake of anti- 
cipating a too early consummation 
of their desires. It took the Aca- 
demy ten years to determine upon 
the admission of Mr. Marks to 
the Associateship! The rapidity 
with which Mr. Woods convinced 


the Academy of Ais _ merits 
contrasts singularly with the 
case of Mr. Marks. Mr. Marcus 


Stone, Mr. P. R. Morris, and Mr. 
C. B. Birch, the sculptor, are later 
instances of men who, greatly to 
the surprise of the outer world, 
were compelled to wait for their 
election years after they had earned 
it. On the other hand, Mr. Ouless, 
unfortunate—nay, on one memor- 
able occasion, unfairly treated—as 
a student, experienced a recogni- 
tion of his rare talents very similar 
in its alacrity to that which had 
been Mr. Millais’ lot long before. 
‘Well, although I have suffered 
as much as any man from the, to 
me, inexplicable operations of the 
Academy—one year on the line, 
another skied, another rejected, 
and then on the line again—I am 
not disposed to either denounce 
the council or the hanging com- 
mittee to the extent that some are. 
Look at the heaps of things they 
have to look at, and consider the 
time they give themselves for the 
inspection. As for the hangers, 
well, every one who is not on the 
line, with his friends, considers him- 
self scurvily treated. Stories in- 
numerable are told, as you are well 
aware, of the oddities of accepta- 
tion, rejection, and hanging. There 
is that one, to be taken with a 
generous pinch of salt, of an inge- 
nious exhibitor who, year after 
year, painted a picture of a pecu- 
liar size and shape with the express 
view to its being placed in a par- 
ticular corner in the Octagon Room. 
He, as it were, bespoke the place, 
and had his foresight rewarded. A 
canny sculptor of my acquaintance, 
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now with the majority, sent a bust 
in plaster. It was rejected. The 
following year he submitted the 
same bust inmarble. It was exhi- 
bited. The succeeding year, hav- 
ing nothing else ready, he sent the 
original plaster bust, and behold it 
was also exhibited! It was re- 
ported at the time of the election 
of a certain A.R.A.—I will not 
mention his name—that search had 
to be made for his pictures else- 
where than on the line. They had 
been sent in in the ordinary course 
before his election, and duly con- 
signed to the cellar, inscribed on 
the backs with the fatal letter “‘ R.” 
The victorious picture in the gold 
medal competitions is, as a matter 
of course, exhibited. One year 
the winning picture was skied, and 
a competing work, which the stu- 
dents at any rate had determined 
ought to have received the prize, 
was placed on the line! The 
painter of the latter work is now an 
R.A. The painter of the former is 
not, and is never likely to be. 
‘When you talk about the Royal 
Academy, you should remember 
that the association has undergone 
a radical change within a period 
of less than fifteen years. Death 
and retirement have removed ex- 
actly two thirds of the forty in ex- 
istence in 1866, and amongst the 
then Associates there are but three 
left, namely, Messrs. Le Jeune, 
Stephens, and Thorburn. The 
veterans remaining in more or less 
active service (Messrs. Cousins, 
Doo, and Webster are retired) are 
Messrs. Cope, Faed, Frith, Good- 
all, Herbert, Hook, Horsley, Mil- 
lais, F. R. Pickersgill, and Red- 
grave. In that year Messrs. T. S. 
Cooper, Richmond, Dobson, Ans- 
dell, Sant, Calderon, and Frederick 
Leighton were Associates. The 
additions to the Associates’ list 
by the following year included 
Messrs. Wells, Nicol, Pettie, 
Yeames, Street, Durham (both 
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these since dead), Armitage, and 
G.F.Watts. Nowalthough I believe 
that every Associate on attaining 
to full honours sheds his radical- 
ism with the “A.” he is so glad to 
drop from the end of his name, the 
new blood in both classes is too 
copious not to make its influence 
felt on the future of the Academy. 

‘Do I believe that there is fa- 
vouritism at work in the conduct 
of the body? To be sure I do; 
how could it well be otherwise? 
Whether favouritism is the happi- 
est word that could be chosen to 
describe the principles of e/ection 
that are continually in operation is 
a question. We all look after our 
friends and relations—at any rate 
after our friends; we are all by 
education if not by nature clique-y. 
Some of us, who are Scotch, are 
clannish, and most of us, let us 
hope, are clubable. Considering 
the enormous power which is vest- 
ed in the hands of the splendid 
corporation, it is surprising that 
there is so little real ground for 
complaint as to the way in which 
itis used. Every now and then 
the public will alight upon a griev- 
ance ; that is to be expected; and 
the artists outside will always have 
theirs. Personally I have none; 
yet, speaking on behalf of the craft, 
I think the Academy should gather 
in more representative men than it 
has been their habit to lay hold 
of. The election of Mr. Brett was 
a concession to this principle which 
I for one cannot but commend. 
For my own part I admire Brett’s 
work. I know that he is not gener- 
ally admired. Doubleyew says 
that a painter with such facts as 
he has to lay down ought to give 
up painting and write pamphlets. 
However, the Academy were right 
for once. Mr. Brett is an original 
artist. It is singular to me that, 
considering the fuss which used to 
be made about Lance, Mr. William 
Hughes, the best still-life painter 











in oil the British School has pro- 
duced, the superior of both Lance 
and Duffield, should not have been 
gathered into the fold. And what 
about Mr. Fred. Barnard? Is 
there an artist living, except him- 
self, who could have painted 
“Saturday Night”? His claims 
are infinitely more powerful than 
those of Mr. Henry Woods, sav- 
ing that exceedingly fortunate 
young gentleman's presence. 
‘Then there is South Kensing- 
ton. A few years ago a joke at 
the expense of the Brompton 
Boilers was a safe card for a satiri- 
cal rogue ofa writer to play, and 
even now a sneer at the depart- 
ment tells. It would be easy to 
show you how many even have 
literally walked into positions from 
the Government art-schools. Take 
the case of a branch establishment, 
as the advertisers would phrase it. 
Take South Lambeth. Not a 


favourable district for the nurture 
of art, you will say. Never mind, 
at South Lambeth School of Art, 
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under Mr. John Sparkes, were 
trained Mr. Walter Ouless, R.A. ; 
Mr. Claude Calthrop, historical 
gold medallist; Mr. Percival Ball, 
gold medallist in sculpture; and a 
large group of able men, most of 
them medallists, of whom I may 
mention Messrs. Philip Westlake, 
Cyrus Johnson, W. S. Stacey, and 
W. C. Symonds. My dear Crank, 
the time is not far distant when we 
shall have to say of the majority 
of the British artists within the pale 
of the Academy that they were also 
British. trained, and that the Bromp- 
ton Boiler system was answerable for 
the result. Of course the schools 
are not what they should be—who 
or what is?—and of course : listen.’ 

I obeyed. It was the sound of 
a bell. 

‘I thought so. It is the bell for 
dinner. Put away your pipe, old 
man, let us sink the shop in the 
presence of Mrs. Pigment (I won- 
der what she has got forus?). We 
can resume our yarning on this 
endless subject another day.’ 














WAITING FOR AN ANSWER. 





WHERE are now my sprightly fancies 
That were once in easy call, 
Building up untold romances 
Out of bricks however small ? 
Sad they left me here behind them 
When they melted into air: 
Echo, tell me where to find them ; 
Echo answers only, ‘ Where? 


Why repines my soul within me 
For a time too dear to last? 
Why will ne’er my spirit win me 
From these broodings o’er the past ? 
Cease, my tears! I cannot stop them ; 
Cannot seek their source to dry : 
Echo, tell me why I drop them ; 
Echo answers only, ‘ Why ?” 


When will Joy and Peace together— 
Pitying this eternal strife— 
Cast a ray of soft spring weather 
O’er the autumn of my life? 
Hope (like any wild-bee humming) 
Murmurs, ‘ Care would quit you shen .” 
Echo, tell me when ’tis coming ; 
Echo answers only, ‘ When?’ 


How can aught of earth allure me, 
Aught provoke my hollow smile ; 
Boasting of its pow’r to cure me 
Of my wretchedness awhile ? 
What is Mirth? I ne’er could woo it 
As I woo Despondence now : 
Echo, tell me how to do it ; 
Echo answers only, ‘ How?” 


Nymph, you surely wish to mock me: 
Such replies are none at all. 
I declare you rather shock me 
With a joke so very small. 
Better ’twere to leave me lonely 
In the darkness of despair, 
If you mean to answer only 
‘ How’ and ‘ why’ and ‘ when’ and ‘ where.’ 


HENRY S, LEIGH. 











SOME DAY. 


By Mrs, ALEXANDER FRASER, 


——e— 


Ir was quite a little love idyll, that 
parting tryst. 

A hush of Nature, save the soft 
lilting of the summer wind, the 
breath ofa myriad roses stealing on 
its wings, a weird whispering of dewy 
leaves, a far-off voice of rippling 
water, and the fragrant night full 
of silent shining stars, as a back- 
ground for two figures. 

A man with a handsome Saxon 
face ; a girl like aGreuze,with snowy 
draperies floating round her, and a 
string of pearls glistening on her 
breast. 

His deep blue eyes looked out 
on the patches of light and shade, 
of dell and hollow, beyond the 
latticed window. They were grave, 
but not sad; for, though it was a 
parting tryst, he had ambitions 
and aspirations outside that room. 

Her eyes, large, and dark as mid- 
night skies, were fixed on him with 
a heavy shadow dimming their fire. 
He was her—world. But 

* Man's love is of man’s life 

A thing apart ; 

"Tis woman's whole existence,’ 
They were both thinking—he of 
the future that might bring him 
wealth and the power to win for 
his wife this woman, whom he 
loved; she of the present, the 
miserable present, which would 
take from her sight the face that 
was to her as a star—a god. 

Yet he never dreamed how much 
she was loving him. How should 
he, when she had been singing 
softly through the gloaming, and 
stood beside him now, with her 
lovely pure face all white and set, 
but with no sound of woe upon 
her lips? 


‘Sing it once more, Claire—a 
parting song that will fill my heart 
with music that must endure for a 
year, a long, long year! Noother 
tones will touch an answering 
chord in my soul. Love, I swear 
it, by the hours we have passed 
together! And I could be selfish 
enough to wish your voice should 
not fall on other ears whilst I am 
gone. But one thing you must 
promise me—you will never sing 
that song again until we two meet 
once more. Let it be kept sacred 
to the memory of—/o-night !’ 

‘I promise, Ralph. I will never 
sing it again till I sing it to you,’ 
she answered, with a quiver on her 
mouth and the great drops shining 
on her long lashes. Then she 
began, in a low clear voice, 

‘ I know not when the day shall be, 
I know not when our eyes may meet ; 


What welcome you will give to me, 
Or will your words be sad or sweet. 


It may not be till years have passed, 
Till eyes are dim and tresses gray. 
The world is wide, but, love, at last 
Our hands, our hearts must meet some 
day. 
Some day, some day, 
I shall meet you, love ; 
I know not when or how, love, 
I know not when or how, 


Only this, only this, 

That once you loved me! 

Only this, 

I love you now !’ 

Claire Wentworth paused. This 
was the last time the man she 
adored with all her passionate 
heart would stand beside her for 
twelve long months. 

Twelve long months! What 
might not happen in that time! 

*‘O Ralph, Ralph, don’t forget 
me! she cried, with a sinking 
heart. 
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‘My own!’ 

He gathered her to him, and 
kissed the poor, pale, quivering lips 
and sweet tearful eyes ; and though 
the bitterness of the parting was 
so nigh, those kisses brought infi- 
nite content, and evoked a bright 
blush on her cheek and a half-smile 
on her mouth. 

Surely, surely, he would be faith- 
ful! Surely, surely, nothing could 
sever them now! 

‘Finish the song, pet,’ he said, 
as she leant against him with her 
white troubled face on his breast. 

Somehow that song seemed to 
have a weird fascination for him. 

Was it prescience ? 

She was not much in the mood 
for music, but his will was her law. 

‘I know not—are you far or near? 
Or are you dead, or do you live? 


I know not who the blame should bear, 
Or who should plead or who forgive. 


But when we meet some day, some day, 
Eyes, clearer grown, the truth may see, 
And every cloud shall roll away 
That darkens love ‘twixt thee and me. 


Some day, some day, 
I shall meet you, love ; 

I know not when or how, love, 
I know not when or how, 


Only this, only this, 

That once-you loved me ! 

Only this, 

I love you now !’ 

‘TZ love you now! It was the 
refrain of her thoughts the livelong 
day, and she sang it with her whole 
soul on her lips; and as Ralph 
Trevor listened he knew she was 
his for life—till death. 

‘Claire, do you know, you have 
a fortune of surer possession in 
your voice than in your father’s 
wealth. Those strains of yours 
thrill one through and through, my 
little nightingale ; and yet I must 
bid good-bye to them and to you! 
Put your arms round my neck, 
darling, and tell me once again 
that you'll be true.’ 

She flung her white arms round 
him, and a deep sob burst from her. 

‘ True, as true as steel, while I 
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live, Ralph! she whispered, in 
trembling tones ; ‘and even when 
I am dead my spirit will hover 
round you, I believe, for I love 
you, Ralph—love you! And you, 
will you remember ?” 

‘Trust me, Claire—sleeping or 
waking, your sweet face will be 
beside me, your voice will haunt 
my ear. I shall see your eyes, 
feel your hand, as plainly as I do 
now. Each hour of absence I 
shall have but one thought, one 
desire, one hope. It will be to 
hold you again—thus ! 

And he strained her to him, 
raining down fond kisses on her 
cheeks and lips; and as he re- 
leased her a bracelet she wore 
caught in the solitaire of his sleeve, 
and broke. 

Three little gold charms —a 
cross, a heart, and an anchor—that 
were attached to it separated ; the 
cross still hung to the solitaire, 
the others lay on the floor at the 
lovers’ feet. 

Dismayed, Claire gazed down 
at them. 

‘An evil omen, Ralph!’ she 
faltered. ‘Your last gift broken; 
and on our last night, too!’ 

*You foolish child! See! at 
your feet lie my heart and hope; 
and on my breast shall lie our 
faith! Put a piece of ribbon on 
the cross, and I will wear it always 
until we two meet again.’ 

‘When will that be?’ she asked, 
in a low voice, clinging to him as 
though some invisible power was 
drawing him from her. 

‘I believe you are really super- 
stitious, my darling !’ 

‘I feel a presentiment, Ralph, 
that years and years will pass be- 
fore we meet agaia, if ever. O 
God! suppose anything comes to 
sever us, Ralph !’ 

‘ Nothing can.’ 

‘Nothing can! Pray Heaven it 
may beso! Here, take this cross, 
and I will try and have faith; but 
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if—but if by any chance aught 
should keep us asunder—if the 
future bring what I dare not even 
think of, then send the cross to 
me; if ever you want me, Ralph, 
and wherever you are, I'll go to 
you 

She turned away her face—her 
lovely fair face, with its mignonne 
features and violet eyes and scar- 
let lips, and with love, true, pure, 
self-abnegatory, infinite, imprinted 
on every lineament—so that he 
might not read the utter desola- 
tion in her heart, for Ralph was 
a true epicurean in his liking for 
pleasantness, and his avoidance of 
all that could dim enjoyment of life. 

‘Claire, tell me, is it not a little 
jealousy that prompts a doubt of 
my constancy? You are afraid to 
trust me in the constant society 
of Lady Henrietta; but you need 
have no fear. Even if I were free 
to love and mad enough to love 
her, she would not deign to look 
at her father’s paid secretary when 
she can mate with her own class. 
Ah, my darling, I should not have 
much chance against one of the 
Jeunesse dorée with a woman like 
her. It is only silly loving little 
creatures like you who forget a 
man’s poverty and want of posi- 
tion in Aimself. 

Claire shook her head doubt- 
fully. Looking up at him as he 
stood there, his figure drawn to 
its full height, his head carried 
with the pride of a prince, and pa- 
trician beauty on his blonde face, 
she could not help being sceptical 
of Lady Henrietta Vernon’s indif- 
ference, even though Ralph was 
Lord Altringham’s paid secretary. 

‘ Love ievels all,’ she said wist- 
fully. ‘Ralph! keep a guard over 
your eyes and heart, I have heard 
that Lady Henrietta is very beau- 
tiful.’ 

‘Beautiful! Yes, to some, a 
bird of paradise, with gorgeous plu- 
mage that dazzles; but give me 
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my little white dove with her faith- 
ful eyes and tender notes. Only 
a year, my own, and then we two 
shall never part again.’ 

She answered nothing; but when 
he caught her in his arms for the 
last good-bye, and left her, she felt 
as if they had parted for ever. 

Four months afterwards there 
came a great financial crisis, in 
which many of the wealthiest men 
in England fell, and Claire’s father 
fell among the first. It was all 
dashed away in a sudden swoop— 
the lovely home, the luxury, the 
‘all’ of the Wentworths, who had 
lorded it in their shire for many a 
year. In the twinkling of an eye 
almost they were reduced to posi- 
tive privation, if not actual penury. 
The magnificent mansion, with its 
park and palatial belongings, was 
exchanged for a mean suburban 
dwelling. Everything seemed to 
have gone out of their lives, even 
friendship; for in this time-serv- 
ing world the poor have but few 
friends. Claire’s own griet was 
lost sight of in the great maelstrom 
of trouble that had swept over her 
nearest and dearest. Then Ralph’s 
words came back to her. 

‘Claire, do you know that you 
have a surer possession in your 
voice than in your father’s wealth?’ 
He had said that; and each word 
he had spoken was imprinted on 
her mind ; so, with a heart beating 
high with hope, she set to work, 
and as she worked she watched 
and waited for Ralph’s letter of 
sympathy and encouragement. Ay, 
watched and waited, with an inten- 
sified eagerness and anxiety that 
drove the blood from her cheek 
and the light from her eye, for 
that which would sustain her more 
than all in her great battle of life— 
a word of love from Ralph. 

It came at last—the letter she 
had longed for—hungered for— 
thirsted for—prayed for ! 

With her pulse wildly beating, 
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her eyes dim with hope, and dashed 
with dread, she tore open the en- 
velope, and read. 

Alas, the omen of the cross, the 
anchor, and the heart falling at 
their feet had been too true! 

Ralph’s letter, written under the 
fatal influence of Lady Henrietta’s 
presence, was so cold, so cruel, 
that for a time it crushed faith and 
hope, and almost reason, from 
Claire’s mind. 

Night and day—night and day— 
a voice seemed to whisper in her 
ear, 

‘Only this, only this, once you loved me ; 

Only this, I love you now !’ 

She was one of those natures that 
believe 


‘Love is not love that alters when it alter- 
ation finds.’ 


She had loved Ralph; she had 
lived her life during that time in 
which she had believed he loved 
her ; and now, with his cruel words 
burning her eyes and searing her 
brain—‘ Your plans for the future 
must engross you completely ; and 
you will agree with me, Claire, that 
it is best to be free, best for you 
and best for me’—she forgot his 
falsity, and loved him still ! 

‘You are free.’ 

Three little words were all she 
wrote in reply ; and as Ralph read 
them, they looked cold and cal- 
Jous and laconic enough. So he 
put the paper aside with a sigh of 
relief. He never dreamt that 
great, passionate, harrowing drops 
of regret had fallen on the little 
missive—that fingers trembling and 
as cold as death had penned the 
fiat of their owner’s misery! How 
could he dream of all this while he 
basked in the light of Lady Hen- 
rietta’s azure eyes, and listened en- 
tranced to the covert words of ten- 
derness that she let fall now and 
then from her lovely pouting lips ? 

Azure eyes and lovely pouting 
lips had maddened him with their 
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beauty, and led him into a fool’s 
paradise for awhile, as they had 
done many a man before him, and 
will do many a man beside him. 
Alternate honey and gall, bliss and 
pain. The ‘daughter ofa hundred 
earls’ played with her father’s se- 
cretary, pour passer le temps ; while 
he, in the blindness of a mad in- 
fatuation, believed her to be stead- 
fast and loyal and true. 

‘I love you—I love you—my 
idol, my queen!’ 

This was all he could say, for in- 
tense passion has no eloquence. 

While Lady Henrietta would 
answer softly, 

‘I love you, Ralph—my Ralph !’ 

And while he drank deeply of 
love in the blue depths of her eyes, 
he forgot to note the little mocking 
smile on her mouth. 

Claire spent a year in Italy under 
the best masters, which a rich rela- 
tive paid for; and then an enter- 
prising impresario took her up; 
success followed, and fame at last 
crowned her with laurels. 

The big opera-house in London 
rose up and proclaimed her the 
Queen of Song. But one thing was 
wanting. Teach her to ve, and 
then hers will be music divine. 
Power, passion, pathos—she has 
all; but they have been acquired. 
The needed power must come 
direct from herself—from her own 
soud—said the old connoisseurs. 

And when she heard that verdict, 
Claire knew she would never have 
complete success; for her soul 
would never awaken save ‘at the 
sound of a voice that was still.’ 

Three years had winged their 
flight since the night she had parted 
from her one and only love. She 
had heard nothing of him since 
about six months after the receipt 
of his cruel letter. Then some one 
said that Ralph Trevor was going 
to wed Lady Henrietta Vernon. 

Crouching on the floor of her 
own room, the door locked, the 
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diva, whom men raved of and wo- 
men envied, sent up a wail to 
Heaven for strength to bear, or the 
boon of oblivion. 

Ralph—who had sworn by the 
fond memory of the hours they 
had passed together that her face 
and her voice should never leave 
him in life—was false ! 

For a moment her faith in 
Heaven itself was shaken, as well 
as her faith in earth. For the idol 
she had set up to worship was 
only of clay! And when she rose, 
Claire’s face seemed turned to 
stone. 

After a night of more than usual 
éclat, she sat the next day surround- 
ed by the tokens of appreciation 
and admiration: flowers rare and 
gorgeous, jewels costly and spark- 
ling, lay around her. She pushed 
them impatiently aside, and bowed 
her head on the table. Her 
thoughts flew back to that time 
when she sang but simple ballads, 
and watched for the words of ap- 
proval from ove with more eager- 
ness, and hailed its coming with 
more gratitude and real joy, than 
ever issue from the crowned heads 
and nobles of the land. 

‘How near I was last night to 
singing “Some day!” I could 
with difficulty restrain myself. My 
heart seemed filled with it. I be- 
lieve, if I had sung it, there might 
have been found the wanting tone. 
They say I am cold—that there is 
no love in my voice. Cold! Ah, 
can they not understand that never 
is a coldness more icy than that of 
untrue love? It is when love 
has been given birth—known life 
—and then been killed—Ailied / 
and Claire burst into passionate 
sobs. 

She rose and unlocked her jewel- 
case, and took out a poor little 
shattered golden heart, and pressed 
it to her lips. 

‘I felt the coming of his falsity,’ 
she murmured ; ‘I knew that night 
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it would be so. I wonder where 
the cross is now?—the emblem of 
“our faith,” he said” And she 
laughed, just as women laugh 
whose life is turning to ashes. 

Some one knocked at the door, 
and hastily putting by the heart, 
she answered the summons, her 
face composed, her manner cold 
and stately as a queen’s. 

‘The bearer waits, Mademoi- 
selle,’ the French maid said. 

Claire took the packet and threw 
it on the table impatiently ; then 
taking it up once more she looked 
at the envelope, which contained 
some hard substance. 

‘I am sick of these baubles,’ she 
cried wearily. And tearing the 
paper open, a cross fell out. 

‘ Claire—your promise! do you 
remember? The messenger will 
direct you.’ 

She read and reread, the words 
dancing a mad reel before her eyes. 
Then she flung a large cloak over 
her magnificent dress, and, with the 
missive pressed tightly to her 
throbbing heart, was driven to a 
poor lodging in a street running 
out of the Boulevard, 

The man who accompanied her 
preceded her into the room. Re- 
turning, he whispered, ‘ Come in.’ 

He was sleeping—the miserable 
wreck of the once handsome Ralph 
Trevor. As Claire bent over him 
a great terror thrilled her. Had 
she come too late? 

Bending over, gazing on the 
form of him she had known in all 
his pride and beauty, Claire’s soul 
filled with love and infinite pity. 
All the cruel past was forgiven. 
She could feel no resentment to- 
wards him, lying there so white 
and so stricken. 

The eagerness of her watching, 
her intense gaze, must havearoused 
the sleeper. He slowly opened 
his eyes and met hers. 

‘True to your promise,’ he fal- 
tered, in a voice so low that she 
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had to stoop close tohim. ‘Claire, 
I would not have sent for you if 
I had been your equal in any way— 
I have been too great a villain to 
you for that; but now when you 
are so far above me you may give 
me pity, if not love. I am dying, 
Claire ; I could not resist the long- 
ing to see you again, to listen to 
your voice. Can you forgive the 
past and sing to me once more ?” 

So bending over him, her eyes 
on his, her hand clasping his ice- 
cold fingers, Claire sang: 


‘I know not—are you far or near? 
Or are you dead, or do you live? 
I know not who the blame should bear, 
Or who should plead or who forgive. 


But when we meet some day, some day, 
Eyes, clearer grown, the truth may see, 
And every cloud shall roll away 
That darkens love ’twixt thee and me. 


Some day, some day, 
*  _[ shall meet you, love ; 
I know not when or how, love, 
I know not when or how, 


Only this, only this, 

That once you loved me ! 

Only this, 

I love you now!’ 

A smile, wan but sweet, crept 
to his pale lips, and even a slight 
flush swept over his face. 

* Are you alone?’ she asked, and 
her heart stood still to listen to his 
reply. 

* Alone I’ 

Ah! what a rush of joy came to 
her as she knew that her place had 
not been given to another ! 

He had closed his eyes again, 
but his hands still lay in her firm 
warm clasp. 


Some Day. 


‘Ralph, you will live,’ she whis- 
ed 


red. 

A new light flashed in his eye, 
and, gazing eagerly at her, he said, 

‘ Live for what?’ 

‘Look in my eyes, Ralph, and 
see,’ she murmured, a lovely colour 
tinging her fair face. 

He could not mistake, for her 
eyes plainly answered his mute 
question. 

‘Live for love and me,’ they 
said. 

‘No, no! you cannot mean it! 
You in the zenith of success, I so 
crushed ; you shall not stoop so 
low, my queen. Even in my wild- 
est dreams I have not been so mad 
as to believe—’ 

‘ Believe everything, Ralph ; for- 
get that we two ever have parted. 
Remember—’ 


* Only this, only this, that once you loved 
me! 

Only this, I love you now, I love you 
now !’ 


And Ralph’s weak arms went 
round the woman who had been 
true to him all her life. 

When next Claire sang, the old 
connoisseurs acknowledged the 
newly-gained power. 

There was no longer a wanting 
tone. 

A few weeks afterwards London 
and Paris were surprised that the 
diva had wedded an unknown 
man. But what cared she ?—for 
Ralph was more than all the world 
to her. 








A DIFFICULT BRIEF: IN RE CHATTERTON. 
By GODFREY TURNER, 


——— 


THE argument set up by the scho- 
larly Jacob Bryant, in defence of 
Chatterton, resembles a plea that 
was once advanced, in some such 
terms as these, by counsel retained 
for a gay and faithless Lothario: 
‘My client, you will observe, has 
neither the manliness nor the per- 
suasive grace that would find favour 
with the fair; and, as I submit, 
his very striking defects furnish 
irresistible proof that he could not 
have played the part of a deceiver.’ 

Does anybody doubt—anybody, 
that is to say, whose other intel- 
lectual qualifications are equal 
to his capacity of doubting—that 
Warton, Mason, and Gray were 
wholly right in judging the poems 
said to have been written by 
Thomas Rowley, a secular priest 
of Bristol, in the fifteenth century, 
to be forgeries, at least three hun- 
dred years later? That the ‘her- 
culean task,’ as it has been justly 
called by Walter Scott, of creating 
the person, history, and language 
of an ancient poet was achieved 
by the boy Thomas Chatterton, 
without aid of any kind, is cer- 
tainly so wonderful, so unparalleled 
a literary fact, that scholars may 
be pardoned for resisting the clear- 
est evidence of its truth; but that 
it is true most of us by this time 
are as firmly convinced as that the 
ascription of these poems to Row- 
ley, or to Rowley’s age, is alto- 
gether false. Was it the mere love 
of paradox, as ‘unconquerable’ as 
poor Chatterton’s own pride, that 
induced Jacob Bryant to defend 
the authenticity of the ‘ Brystowe’ 
parchments? or was the ingenious 


argument an elaborate jest? or did 
the book wherein Bryant essayed 
to prove the originality and anti- 
quity of the Rowleian mss. take 
its rise in serious and sincere con- 
viction? I protest, in all candour, 
that I am mystified on each and 
every of these points. The book 
is soberly written, brilliant in some 
parts, dull in none. Were it not 
abominably punctuated throughout 
it would be as pleasant reading as 
Paley’s Hore Pauline, to which it- 
bears, in the scheme and method 
of its reasoning, such family re- 
semblance of feature as might be 
perceived between a clever wilful 
boy and his gravely graceful elder 
sister. As a specimen of inexpert 
pointing, take the following: ‘ But 
in the times, of which we are 
speaking, the capital was com- 
paratively small ; and had not that 
great resort, which we find it to 
have at this day.’ On every page 
the reader is always being tripped 
up by commas carelessly left about 
in superfluous disorder. 

Bryant’s ‘Observations upon the 
Poems of Thomas Rowley, in 
which the authenticity of those 
Poems is ascertained’—I give the 
title its full length—proceed both 
upon external and internal evi- 
dence ; though, as the author tells 
us, his original purpose was to rest 
his proofs solely upon the internal. 
The first position laid down by 
Bryant, who wrote a year or two 
after Warton had satisfied all 
doubters for the time, by his cri- 
tical examination—that is to say, 
in 1781, while recollection of the 
pretended discoveries was fresh in 
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the memory of the public— is, 
‘that these poems were written in 
a provincial dialect, according to 
the idiom of the people in whose 
county the author resided, and was 
probably born.’ This premise— 
the exact bearing of which I am 
unable to discover, as it equally 
affects Rowley and Chatterton 
both—cannot pass unchallenged. 
So far from belonging peculiarly 
and exclusively to the folk-speech 
of Gloucestershire, many, if not 
most, of the examples cited as the 
diction of Rowley are quite com- 
mon to other parts of our island. 
Such are swofe for sweet, breed for 
broad, yanne for then, bowk for 
bulk, sel for self, and Jliggen for 
dying. With such slight differences 
of spelling as are purely arbitrary 
or capricious, and had their way 
before orthography was thought 
of, all these words are familiar in 
old English, without being marked 
provincialisms. Who does not 
know that y stood commonly for 
th, and that, consequently, yanne 
would be written for ¢hanne or 
then, all England over? Of swote 
or swoote we have the handiest 
recollections; and, indeed, this 
adjective occurs in the very first 
line of the prologue to the im- 
mortal Canterbury Tales. As for 
‘liggen,’ there is Chaucer again : 


‘What howndés liggen on the floor adowne,' 


In short, Bryant’s claim in be- 
half of a Gloucestershire vocabu- 
lary is most infelicitous. - You 
might as well sweep all his ex- 
amples into a corner of Kent and 
call them Caxton’s, or send them 
packing northward as the property 
of Gawain Douglas. Indeed, 
Bryant takes violent hold of a 
notable Scotticism, in the verb /o 
dawe, which he supposes to be 
Gloucestershire for ‘0 dawn. 
Heaven help the man! We shall 
next hear that ‘ Willie brewed a 
peck o’ maut’ is a Bristol ditty, 


A Difficuit Brief : 


in re Chatterton. 


and that revellers round the Clif- 
ton Pump-rooms have been in the 
habit of singing, 

‘ The cock may craw, the day may dawe, 

But aye we'll tak’ the barley-bree.’ 

Bryant reposes great value, as 
he is fully entitled to do, on Chat- 
terton’s innocence of learning and 
language. Such innocence is, in- 
deed, essential to the cause main- 
tained in these ‘ Observations.’ So 
we are reminded that the ‘tran- 
scriber’ has given some notes, in 
order to explain words which have 
for a long time become obsolete. 
‘But,’ adds Bryant, ‘he is often- 
times very unfortunate in his solu- 
tions. He mistakes the sense 
grossly, and the words have often 
far more force and significance 
than he is aware of. This could 
not have been the case if he had 
been the author. His blunders 
would not have turned out to his 
advantage; nor could there have 
been more sense in the lines than 
in the head which conceived them. 
In short, chance could never have 
so contrived that the poetry should 
be better than the purpose.’ 

Nothing could be more clearly 
premised than the foregoing. If 
Bryant’s subsequent pleadings and 
instances can be held to establish 
what is here laid down, Chatterton 
stands absolved of literary forgery, 
and the authenticity of Rowley’s 
poems, if not proven, derives much 
strength of additional likelihood. 
But we are not long in discovering 
that Bryant’s self-imposed task, so 
lightly and confidently begun, is 
very up-hill work. Let us, before 
discussing a few of his examples, 
hear him state those general postu- 
lata on which he relies, and which 
cannot be denied him: 

‘I lay it down as a fixed princi- 
ple that if a person transmits to 
me a learned and excellent com- 
position, and does not understand 
the context, he cannot be the 
author. 
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*T lay it down for a certainty, if 
a person in any such composition 
has in transcribing varied any of 
the terms through ignorance, and 
the true reading appears from the 
context, he cannot have been the 
author. If, as the ancient vicar is 
said to have done in respect to a 
portion of the Gospel, he for sump- 
simus reads uniformly mumpsimus, 
he never composed the treatise in 
which he is so grossly mistaken. 
If a person in his notes upon a 
poem mistakes Liber, Bacchus, for 
liber a book, and when he meets 
with liber a book, he interprets it 
liber, free, he certainly did not 
compose the poem where those 
terms occur. He had not parts 
nor learning to effect it. In short, 
every writer must know his own 
meaning ; and if any person by his 
glossary, or other explanation, 
shows that he could not arrive at 
such meaning, he affords convinc- 
ing proof that the original was by 
another hand.’ 

As many as fifty-six terms are 
chosen by Bryant from the Row- 
leian poems, and are ingeniously 
dealt with, on the plan indicated 
above. The first hit is fairly scored 
with the word ‘slughorne,’ which 
is very feebly, insufficiently, and 
indefinitely, if not altogether erro- 
neously described by Chatterton, 
in one place, as ‘a musical instru- 
ment not unlike a hautboy,’ and 
elsewhere as ‘a kind of clarion.’ 
It is, in fact, a war-horn. As such 
it is plainly intended in the lines, 


‘ Methynckes I heare the slughornes dynn 
from far,’ 


and 


‘A leegefull challenge, let the slughorne 
sounde.’ 


Slug, though it belongs to one 
set of Gothic forms and mutations, 
unnoticed by Bryant, but noticed 
by Horne Tooke, and expressing 
ideas qualified by tardiness, e.g. 
slack, slouch, slough, sloven, slut, 
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slow, has another meaning dis- 
coverable, as here, in the family to 
which in like manner belong slag, 
slay, slog, slogan, a second set of 
Gothic forms, noticed by Bryant, 
though unnoticed by Horne Tooke. 
Indeed the word slughorne itself is 
interpreted in one or two Anglo- 
Saxon lexicons and_ glossaries, 
Cornu Bellicum, and Buccina Bel- 
lica. Except upon a new hypothe- 
sis, which I shall submit to the 
candid reader before concluding 
this article, it is difficult to under- 
stand at once how Chatterton can 
have been the author of passages 
in which that word repeats itself 
with great aptness of suggestion, 
and should have erred so wide of 
the mark in determining its mean- 
ing. Nor is slughorne the only 
instance upon which Bryant can 
strongly rest his argument. Of 
course he is not equally happy in 
all the fifty-six exemplary terms ; 
and I propose, without going 
through their entire number, to 
select a few both strong and weak, 
which will, I think, give a fair idea 
not only of the case as Bryant 
States it, but of Bryant as an 
author and critic who has scarcely 
received his due meed of attention. 

Daybreak of that morning when 
(Ella gained a signal victory over 
the Dacians or Danes is thus de- 
scribed by the supposititious Row- 
ley, 

‘ The dauncynge streakes bedecked hea- 

vennes playne.’ 

The true reading, Bryant thinks, 
was daunynge ; and he asks, what 
is there that has the least appear- 
ance of dancing in the approach 
of daylight? The question does 
not indicate either a poetical mind 
or an apt memory. 

‘See, the bright morning star, day's har- 

binger, 

Comes dancing from the east,’ &c. 
might have supplied an answer. 
If light does not dance, what does? 
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No such coup manqué is the com- 
ment by Bryant on Chatterton’s 
silence respecting the word oares, 
in the following, 


‘ The gule depeyncted oares from the black 


tyde, 
Decorn with fonnes rare do shemrynge 
tyse. 

Bryant thinks, with reason, that 
there is something remarkable in 
the passing over of this term by 
any transcriber who usually garn- 
ishes his text with notes. Foras- 
much as these oares are spoken of 
as ‘up-swelling in dreary pride,’ it 
is almost certain that the word did 
not relate to implements by which 
boats are rowed. What the author 
of the poem really meant was a 
kind of boats and pinnaces. The 
name is very ancient, and by the 
Romans was expressed Horia and 
sometimes Oria, whence came our 
familiar wherry. Bryant’s argu- 
ment that a commentator, know- 
ing what was here signified by 
oares, would have warned his 
readers against a misconception, 
is forcible enough. 


‘Forth from Sabryna ran a ryverre cleere,’ 


The river thus mentioned is the 
Severn, and Bryant remarks that 
no person born in Bristol could 
possibly have described the sandy 
stream as clear, in the sense of 
translucent. The word cleere, he 
remarks, signifies in this place fine, 
noble, famous, renowned. And 
this is consonant with the large 
sense of the word, in the vigorous 
springtide of English. There is 
ample warrant for saying that rivus 
clarus means a noble and renowned 
stream. In Wickliff’s version of 
the New Testament, the thirty- 
second verse of the thirteenth 
chapter of John is thus given, 
‘And whanne he was gon out 
Jhesus seide, nowe mannes sone 
is clarified, and God is clarified in 
him.’ The word clarified has long 
been modernised into glorified. 


A Difficult Brief: 


in re Chatterton. 





Our restricted sense of the adjec- 
tive, clear, unfits it for representa- 
tion of the Latin clarus. ‘Clarum 
et venerabile nomen’ would, now- 
adays, be but baldly and inade- 
quately translated by ‘clear and 
venerable name ; though the Ita- 
lian has the full classic sense of 
the adjective still, and chiarissimo 
is a term of courteous address not 
translatable as ‘clearest sir.’ But 
the force of Bryant’s argument is 
qualified in some degree by a 
question of simple fact. Is the 
river Severn in truth a stream so 
sandy as to be turbid and obscure ? 
Bryant, I am afraid, would have 
us grant too much. I cannot 
think the Severn deserves the 
character he gives it. Shake- 
speare, as recent comments have 
shown, knew Gloucestershire as 
well as he knew his native county. 
All his local descriptions are terse- 
ly truthful. In an important histori- 
cal passage, he makes the Severna 
mirror of ‘bloody looks; and it 
is remarkable that his picture is 
minute in detail. The banks are 
spoken of as sedgy; and the 
stream itself is described as swift. 
Besides, the Severn is a noted 
salmon-river, and the king of fishes 
frequents no clouded waters. 

With one more term I shall have 
done, leaving only a brief space in 
this fast lengthening and already 
overlong paper for that promised 
theory of my own, which may re- 
concile the puzzling instances in 
Bryant’s ‘ Observations’ with the 
generally accepted and almost cer- 
tain conclusion that ‘the marvel- 
lous boy,’ and no other, created 
Rowley and his poems.* 


* Mie tendre Applynges and embodyde 
trees,’ 


In the notes of the ‘transcriber’ 
on this line the word applynges is 


* I had marked yet some further instances, 
but finding they are mostly those in which 
Bryant was preceded by Tyrwhitt, I lay 
them aside, 
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explained to be grafted trees. Very 
untruly, says Bryant ; and I entirely 
concur in his judgment here. Ap- 
plynge is no doubt a diminutive of 
apple; and the fruit is often put 
for the tree which bears it. No 
figure of rhetoric is commoner in 
daily speech than this. Moreover, 
all words terminating like the word 
in question betoken something not 
only small, but tender. Thus, 
yearling, firstling, kitling (for cat- 
ling), bantling, nursling, sappling, 
and foundling. The poet opposes, 
in the line last quoted, his young 
and weak plants of late growth, 
his tender applings, to the trees 
which are strong and full-bodied. 
The definition ‘grafted trees,’ 
which might be old grafts as well 
as new, and so could not be ‘ten- 
der,’ is all nonsense. 

But what if it be purposed non- 
sense, artfully designed to draw 
the critic off the scent? I have 
likened Bryant’s mode of conduct- 
ing his argument to the method 
pursued by Paley ; and have pointed 
out, if any pointing out were needed, 
the difference of quality. Now 
this difference is very important. 
Paley relied on the circuitous bent 
of his proofs for their convincing- 
ness. He was able to say, boldly, 
and at the same time cogently, 
that if the forger of the Epistle to 
the Romans (assuming that Paul 
did not pen the same) inserted in 
it a particular passage to coun- 
tenance his forgery, he did it for 
the purpose of an argument that 
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would not strike one reader in ten 
thousand. But Bryant could not 
say this, or anything like this, of 
any instance he has gleaned either 
from the text or the notes of the 
poems ascribed by Chatterton to 
Canynge’s friend, the secular monk 
of Bristol. The supposed blunders, 
misprisions, and shortcomings of 
interpretation are not circuitous, 
and are not deep. They lie upon 
the surface and in the very path of 
the critical reader. When, for ex- 
ample, an etymologist sees how 
grossly the transcriber and anno- 
tator of Rowley has misapprehended 
the terms slughorne and applynge, 
the immediate inference is that 
which Bryant himself draws with 
more than necessary elaboration. 
But is it to be supposed that the 
sublime ingenuity which could 
fabricate Rowley and Rowley’s 
poems was incapable of conceiving 
so small an artifice as affecting an 
ignorance of their meaning? My 
own conviction is that when Chat- 
terton explained the word slug- 
horne to mean first a sort of a 
hautboy and afterwards a clarion, 
he knew as well as any of the big- 
wigs whom he succeeded in mys- 
tifying that it meant something 
else ; that, in like manner, he used 
the plural word applynges with a 
concealed knowledge of its true 
significance ; and that, in either 
case, as well as in all the cases 
cited by Jacob Bryant, he was 
baiting his mouse-traps with rather 
mouldy cheese. 








TALBOT’S FOLLY. 


By W. B, GUINEE, 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THICKENING TROUBLES. 


BREAKFAST was a slow meal at 
Dorchester-place. Mr. Welbore 
scanned the Constitution over his 
toast, and corroborated or contra- 
dicted that organ during the liberal 
half-hour he allowed for digestion 
and disquisition. His family form- 
ed his audience, and would no 
more have thought of leaving the 
table till he had exhausted his 
theme than they would of usurping 
his seat in the House. The vice 
was harmless and domestic. It 
consoled Mr. Welbore for rebuffs 
endured elsewhere. It involved 


no serious loss of time, for time 


was of no more value in the Wel- 
bore household than it is in any 
other of the hundred thousand cas- 
tles of indolence which make up 
fashionable London. 

Talbot’s irregular appearances 
were excused since he entered cham- 
bers. They were set down to pro- 
fessional distractions, which also 
accounted for a certain alteration in 
his aspect and manner. Mr. Wel- 
bore was speakingas his son present- 
ed himself. Thereis a touch of mali- 
cious satisfaction in the air and 
accent of the member for Muddle- 
bury. 

‘I was just asking your mother, 
Talbot, what this unfortunate coun- 
try is coming to,’ said Mr. Welbore, 
as though he had inquired what 
o'clock it was, and expected an 
answer as a matter of course. 
‘ This is alarming intelligence,’ and 
he laid his hand on the newspaper 
set up against the bubbling and 
loud-hissing urn in front of him. 


‘From the East, sir?’ inquired 
Talbot. 

‘ From the East ! 
No, sir—nearer home. In the 
Muddlebury Union.” And Mr. 
Welbore looked solemnly over his 
spectacles at his son. He went on: 

‘I have here the Muddlebury 
Recorder, in which I find most im- 
portant, and indeed startling, news 
respecting the anarchy and revolt 
existing in the Workhouse. _Lis- 
ten to this, sir: “The question 
which our able and vigilant parlia- 
mentary representative, Grantley 
Welbore, Esq.”—this journal, by 
the way, is written with a remark- 
able force and discrimination— 
“attempted to bring under the 
notice of her Majesty’s Ministers,” 
and so on and so on, “ promises 
further developments.” It is ex- 
plicitly stated that Waddles, the 
gate-porter, has again defied the 
authority of the Board, and has 
again been protected by the chair- 
man. It is even alleged that seve- 
ral paupers begin to exhibit symp- 
toms of demoralisation. What do 
you think of that ?? asked Mr. Wel- 
bore, looking over his spectacles as 
before. 

‘I think matters are approach- 
ing a crisis,’ replied Talbot. 

‘And so I think too,’ said Mr. 
Welbore, with grave complacency, 
‘and so I predict short-sighted 
and self-confident statesmanship 
will discover when it is too late.’ 

‘I declare I sha’n’t be sorry,’ 
chimed in Mrs. Welbore. ‘It is, 
perhaps, very wicked of me to say 
so. But I can’t forget that Under- 
Secretary. Ifever a man deserved 
to be—to be slapped, he does!’ 


I wish it was. 





Talbot's koity. 


There was something of an anti- 
climax here, but the lady was not 
able to apply more definitely to the 
object of her wrath the conse- 
quence of the crisis in Muddlebury. 

‘I really wouldn’t go out of my 
way to put those Prime Ministers 
and people on their guard if I were 
you, papa dear,’ said Edith. 

Mr. Welbore’s daughter had even 
more simple faith in the member for 
Muddlebury than that senator’s 
wife. Gentle Edith would not 
hurt a fly, but she developed a 
feminine ferocity in defence of her 
slighted parent. 

‘You may make your mind easy 
on that score, Edith,’ said her 
father. ‘I have done my part, and 
I shall now leave the Government 
to deal with the danger, or sit by 
with folded arms while it is spread- 
ing over the land and undermining 
the crown and constitution. But, 
Talbot,’ he went on, ‘this is not 
the only momentous question it 
becomes my duty to lay before this 
House—or family—it is the same 
thing. I have had a letter this 
morning from Hedges.’ 

Mr. Hedges was agent for The 
Laurels, and other properties of 
limited extent in the neighbour- 
hood of Muddlebury. Mr. Wel- 
bore read the letter. 


‘HEDGES, DyKEs, & Co., 
‘ Solicitors and Land Agents, 
‘21 High-street, Muddlebury. 


‘Dear Sir,—Enclosed find cheque 
for 300/, which please acknow- 
ledge in due course. I regret the 
smallness of the remittance, but 
the fact is the tenantry are not able 
to pay up. They will require a 
little time. It is last year’s excuse 
over again—bad harvests, low 
prices, foreign competition. Nay- 
lor, Cooke, and Thomas have given 
notice of surrender. They say they 
could hardly make a living out of 
their farms, rent free, at present. 
I must tell you that other landlords 
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in this district, among them your 
brother-in-law, Mr. Darkin of Chad- 
leigh Manor, have offered several 
tenants, intending to quit, the reten- 
tion of their holdings, subject only 
to payment of rates and to proper 
cultivation. I am promised pay- 
ment in a month or so; but all your 
tenants expect a reduction of at 
least twent; -‘ve per cent, which, I 
may state, many ofthe neighbouring 
proprietors have already granted.— 
I am, dear sir, your faithful servant, 


‘Joun HEDGEs. 
‘For Hedges, Dykes, & Co.’ 


Mr. Welbore laid down this un- 
pleasant epistle, and bent another 
solemn glance upon his son. Tal- 
bot, finding nothing to say, obeyed 
a common impulse of the breakfast- 
table, and balanced his spoon on 
the edge of his cup. His father, 
finding him irresponsive, went on 
again : 

‘Now, Talbot, this letter affects 
us most seriously. I do not, my- 
self, profess a technical knowledge 
of finance, save, perhaps, as applied 
to the fluctuations of the national 
revenue. I frankly admit my facul- 
tylies rather in providing for the Im- 
perial Exchequer than in arranging 
the comparatively limited interests 
of my own household. But I can 
foresee that with an income reduced 
by twenty-five per cent, the diffi- 
culties of a position which already 
taxes the highest efforts of diplo- 
macy will be enormously increased.’ 

Talbot hoped the reduction 
would be only temporary. 

‘Temporary or permanent, there 
is but one resource,’ replied his 
father. ‘I have already informed 
the honourable member—I feel I 
may use the term—what that re- 
source is. You remember our con- 
versation—I may say our conver- 
sations—on the subject ?” 

‘Yes, sir, said Talbot. ‘I think 
I know what you are alluding to.’ 

‘Ofcourse. Well, I may inform 
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you that the time for Jourparlers 
has gone by; the hour for action 
has arrived. I hope it will not be 
necessary for me to remind you 
again of the fact. You have the 
ultimatum before you. Your family, 
in short, expect you will, without 
further delay, address yourself to 
the conclusion of an alliance offen- 
sive and defensive between the 
Powers—I think I may so term the 
houses of Welbore and Hardrop— 
who are in treaty in this moment- 
ous question.’ 

‘Mother,’ said Talbot, turning 
to her, ‘ what have you to say on 
this business? A sharper woman 
would perhaps have understood the 
desperate appeal in the young 
man’s face, but Mrs. Welbore saw 
only a commonplace perplexity. 

‘I’m sure, Talbot,’ said that good 
lady, ‘you know I should be very 
loth to require from you anything 
which I thought would make you 
unhappy, or would cast a cloud on 
your life, or the like. But I have 
a right to consult your welfare, and 
I must tell you that though I felt 
some hesitation when this proposal 
of a marriage between you and 
Miss Hardrop was first mentioned 
to me, I have come to look on it 
as an excellent and a most fortu- 
nate thing for you. This is quite 
apart, believe me, from the selfish 
consideration that it is the only 
means by which great trouble—I 
may say ruin—can be averted.’ 

‘I thank the honourable mem- 
ber opposite, as I shall call you, 
my dear,’ said Mr. Welbore, who 
generally caught and tried to turn 
the awkwardness of his parliament- 
ary phraseology. ‘We speak now, 
Talbot, in order to stimulate you. 
We fear, in fact, that you are too 
shy. There is an expression, I 
believe, not usual in parliamentary 
circles, “ Go in and win.” Let me 
import that expression into the 
question before the House, and 
urge upon you, Talbot, to go in 
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and win, and to do so as speedily 
as diplomatic form will allow.’ 

‘Talbot,’ said Mrs. Welbore, 
who believed her son was tenderly 
affected towards Dorinda, but 
needed, as Mr. Welbore had just 
put it, to be stimulated, ‘you appear 
to forget that everything is arranged 
and understood, and that nothing 
is wanted but just one word in the 
proper quarter from you.’ 

‘Which we shall expect you to 
speak before the end of the present 
week, my boy,’ added the member 
for Muddlebury. 

Talbot left the breakfast-room in 
great confusion, and, in spite of his 
stout resolve, with some feeling of 
dismay. More than once during 
the conversation he had been on 
the point of bursting out with a full 
revelation. His mother’s appeal 
put the situation in a new and 
more serious light. 

‘ This will be a terrible business,’ 
he thought. ‘I fear I’m a bad boy, 
and have made an awful mess of it. 
The dovecot will be fluttered, I 
expect, when they find how the 
game is going. Well, I'll not keep 
them in the dark much longer. 
First, however, let’s see what Lyn- 
ton has to say.’ 

He would break the news to 
Lynton, partly by way of rehearsal 
for the grand performance, and 
partly in a crude hope of finding 
by experiment on a friend that the 
announcement he had to make to 
his family was not, after all, so very 
shocking. Perhaps he reckoned 
even on the chance of sympathy 
from the accepted suitor of his own 
sister. 

He found the practitioner at 
home, having just despatched his 
morning patients. Lynton rallied 
him after his fashion. Was it a 
mind diseased or a wounded breast 
that had brought him looking so 
like the man who drew Priam's cur- 
tain in the dead of night ? 

*You have hit it,’ said Talbot. 
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‘I’m in love, Lynton; but I want 
no oblivious antidote. I have come 
for counsel, not for physic. Need 
I tell you who the woman is?” 

‘I fearnot. Proserpine? What's 
her name—Blossom ? I'm right, I 
suppose ?” 

‘You are. That being the case, 
I've come to ask your advice. 
What ought I to do?’ 

‘Do! carry the joke no farther.’ 

‘Lynton, look here. This is no 
joke, and you know it. You can 
see by me how much the other way 
it is. Well, what do you say— 
what do you advise? seriously.’ 

Lynton paused. It was clear 
that his friend was desperately in 
earnest, but the subject was one 
difficult to discuss in a like spirit. 

‘Your love is honourable, of 
course ?” 

* Lynton 

‘Easy, my friend. It is because 
I take it to be such that I entertain 
this utterly ridiculous—that I listen 
to the matter at all. You ask me 
what are you to do. I have but 
one answer. Put the girl out of 
your head.’ 

‘That is impossible, to begin 
with.’ 

‘It is still more impossible—if 
that can be—to think of her as I 
suppose you think of her. Non- 
sense, man!’ 

‘Let it be so. But she loves me, 
Lynton.’ 

‘Ah! It has come to that, then ? 
Well, there is some excuse for your 
folly, I admit. It is not ignomini- 
ous, it is merely absurd. The girl 
seems amiable, and is certainly 
very beautiful.’ 

‘She is an angel—an angel!’ 
cried our poor wretch, almost sob- 
bing. 

‘The moreakin to the angels—” 
Well, I drop the quotation. Good- 
ness and beauty will hardly serve 
in this case, though.’ 

‘Lynton, you take an ignoble and 
most sordid view.’ 
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‘I daresay, indeed. Excuse me 
if I seem to speak drily. Believe 
me, I am very serious just now.’ 

‘Suppose yourself in my place. 
Suppose Edith were Blossom.’ 

‘ But Edith is not Blossom, and 
supposition is child’s play.’ 

‘ You judge my position by your 
own, Lynton. That is not fair. I 
ask you again, if Edith were Blos- 
som, what would you do?’ 

* Stand by Edith, of course. But 
you want to parallel what is natu- 
ral and what is unnatural. There 
is no use discussing this matter at 
all unless we look at it as the world 
would look at it.’ 

‘ O, hang the world, at all events! 
I’m sick of it. Until I knew Blos- 
som I never knew there was such 
a thing as the world—that I owe it 
anything or that it has any power 
over me. Now I find it barring my 
way wherever I turn, and thunder- 
ing a tyrant’s answer to every 
thought.’ 

‘I am glad you recognise the 
influence, for it is one with which 
you will have to deal, if you act 
rashly in this business. If I were 
to prescribe for you, I should re- 
commend immediate change of air 
and scene. Go away somewhere 
for three months or for half a year. 
You will come back wondering at 
your present frenzy.’ 

‘You talk more like a physician 
than a friend. I told you I don’t 
seek a cure. Besides, Lynton, it 
is too late for treatment.’ 

‘What do you mean ?” 

‘I have asked the girl to be my 
wife, and she has accepted me. 
Dad has given a conditional assent 
to our marriage.’ 

Talbot could not help laughing 
at the effect of this announcement. 
Lynton looked at him stupefied— 
incredulous. 

‘You haven’t been so mad as 
all that! You startle me, Welbore !’ 

‘I thought I should. But it is 
true.’ 

KK 
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‘You have done this with your 
eyes open ?” 

‘Lynton, man, don’t talk that 
way! I tell you I think myself 
the most fortunate fellow breathing 
this day. I believe all the wealth 
and honours that ever woman 
brought man are trash beside what 
Blossom will bring me; and, feel- 
ing that, what is it to me what this 
world of yours will say, or what re- 
venge it may attempt ?” 

‘Tell me, Talbot, have you in- 
formed your family? Do they 
know anything of all this?” 

‘ There I own you touch a sore 
spot. No, not yet.’ 

‘It is the sore spot. You are 
not so infatuated but you know 
well what a misery and disappoint- 
ment a false step of this kind would 
be to your father and mother.’ 

‘It is that consideration alone 
which troubles me and dashes my 
happiness. But my faculties seem 
all enchanted. It is as if all the 
forces of my mind had turned from 
their channels to swell the one cur- 
rent of my love for her. My wife 
she must and shall be. Only her 
own refusal can prevent it.’ 

‘To tell you the truth, I’m sorry 
you have told me this. It will lie 
on my conscience to keep it from 
your people.’ 

‘ Your conscience will have but 
a short agony. The fact is, I came 
here for advice with my mind made 
up. I mean to make aclear breast 
of it to my father. I shall ask his 
consent and blessing. It is my 
hope that when he finds me pledg- 
ed beyond withdrawal, and that not 
only my honour, but my happiness, 
is involved, he will relent and 
take us to his arms.’ 

‘It is a desperate business.’ 

‘It is, I see it. But I have an- 
other trick. I mean to ask per- 
mission to introduce Blossom to 
my family. Her manner is as 
charming as her person. I have 
hopes that she may win a father 
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and mother as she has won a hus- 
band.’ 

‘Do you know, all this takes 
away my breath. I’m afraid you 
think mostly of yourself and of one 
set of interests in this matter. 
There is a great deal more con- 
cerned.’ 

‘The time has gone by for dis- 
cussing that,’ says Talbot. ‘All now 
has resolved itself for me into the 
question which I ask like the friend 
of King Pantagruel—ought I mar- 
ry? ought I not marry? My bells 
of Varennes clang me a distinct af- 
firmative, Lynton. And then I re- 
call a hint from Dick Steele. If 
I marry, ought I do so to please 
others or to please myself? There’s 
a matrimonial problem I'll thank 
you to solve before you pull such 
a long face over my lamentable 
condition.’ 

‘Well, Lord help you, Talbot. 
You’re past praying for, I see. 
But you do right to break it to 
your family without delay ; and, of 
course, whatever happens, you may 
rely on me for anything I can 
do.’ 

Lynton was astounded. His ser- 
viceable work-a-day nature could 
hardly sympathise with erratic and 
picturesque ardours of the soul. 
He would have gone as far as any 
model gallant in the Twitterley 
library to do a man’s devoir by the 
sex. But there would have been 
no romance in his devotion. He 
could admire Blossom at first sight. 
He would never have fallen in love 
with her. By the way, is your om- 
nipotent passion so all-prevailing 
as the poets say? As we teach 
a dog to refrain when he licks 
his chaps and whimpers over a 
tempting morsel placed in cruel 
experiment under his nose, but 
never dares to disobey the prohibi- 
tion of the master with the whip, so 
Society trains up her men and wo- 
men to deny their appetites, to look 
and long, perhaps to love, but to 
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curb the fierce desire to snatch at 
the tid-bit. 

The physician should be anti- 
typical to the metaphysician. For 
him the pill and the powder are 
links between mind and matter ; 
the soul herself is localised in the 
stomach; there is as little differ- 
ence in reality as there is in print 
between Psyche and Physic. While 
men of Talbot’s mould, puzzled 
like the dreamer in Faust over 
Gliick, Herz, Lieb, Gott, or what- 
ever the grand uprising of the heart 
might be, Lynton, supposing he 
gave the subject a thought at all, 
regarded it as an inheritance of 
flesh like the measles, having a 
course to run, humours to throw 
off, and a certain treatment which 
it was his business to apply. 

Lynton recalled what Edith had 
told him at Park-terrace respecting 
the family affairs ; but, being a busy 
and incurious person, he knew no- 
thing of Talbot's relations with 
Dorinda. ‘If matters are really 
tight with my friends in Dorches- 
ter-place,’ he said to himself, ‘ this 
blow will fall with double severity 
upon them.’ 

Matters were in effect ‘tight’ with 
the Welbores, as the conversation 
recorded at the opening of this 
chapter would suggest. The fa- 
mily flattered themselves that they 
had their cupboard skeleton safely 
under lock and key. The very 
scullion-wench had the ghastly 
secret in full view, and was grin- 
ning at it with all the malice of her 
teeth. The menial and the rat 
share the same providential in- 
stinct. Whence comes that infal- 
lible intelligence whereby the ser- 
vants’ hall throbs with irresponsive 
knowledge of the trouble in the 
study? This is a strange mystery 
of the ménage. 

We have the household in Dor- 
chester-place discussing the posi- 
tion of the folk up-stairs. It hap- 
pened that the housemaid in her 
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excursions and ambuscades about 
the house during the day came 
upon her mistress, and noticed that 
the lady’s eyes were discoloured 
from tears. What could that por- 
tend? Could it have been a row 
with Old Pompous? For there is 
no use concealing the fact that to 
this irreverent designation had the 
member for Muddlebury come 
among his own creatures. 

Mary Maid reported her expe- 
rience at supper, whereupon 
Madam Cook opined that marital 
squabbles have had nothing to do 
with Mrs. Welbore’s anxious coun- 
tenance and inflamed eyes. Mr. 
Welbore was as good a’usbin as ever 
clapped a ring on a lady’s finger. 

‘It’s debts as can’t be paid an’ 
bills as can’t be met. That's 


what’s up in this house,’ said 
Madam Cook. 
The pronouncement _ struck 


plump on an opinion shared by all, 
but which each had left to some- 
body else to ventilate; the ice once 
broken, and by an authority of the 
highest standing in the kitchen, 
evidence flowed in as if in support 
of an a/idi at the Central Criminal 
Court. 

‘It’s easy to see how things is 
agoin’,’ said Madam Cook. ‘You 
may be sure there’s a screw loose 
where the butcher can take liber- 
ties, and the customer can’t ax wot 
he means be adoin’ of it. Giblet’s 
been a-sendin’ what joints he jest 
likes. Them joints as he sends 
now—why, it ain’t one in ten of 
‘em turns out fit to send to table in 
a style as would do credit to the 
’and as cooks ’em—no matter what 
work and taste you puts into ’em. 
You know I prides myself on the 
colour of a roast, and likewise if 
it’s a bilin’ piece you must have 
meat as’ll take the water an’ won't 
go to rags on the dish. I told the 
missis yesterday the meat as comes 
now I can’t do myself justice on it. 
“T can’t turn good vittle out o’ the 
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like, mam,” I ses; which she han- 
sers back, to do the best I can for 
awhile ; whereby I ses back again, 
“Mam,” I ses, “ I’m a-slavin’ seven 
years in your kitchen till every 
saucepan in it knows me be name, 
which, if I thought things would 
a turned out like this in the hend, 
and me with a character to lose, 
I'd a-seeked my fortune elsewhere, 
I assure you, mam.”’ 

‘It’s the same with the baker,’ 
put in Mary Maid. ‘I was a-dus- 
tin’ the ’all one mornin’ last week, 
when Tummas as drives the van 
he comes a special message axin’ 
for Mrs. Welbore, as I told him 
she was hout. ‘“ She might as well 
be hout as hin, I think,” he says, 
‘*for all I’m likely to get o’ this ere,” 
he says, a-showin’ me the account 
as is a big sheet all full of figgars. 
So Tummas, he says to me then, 
“Mary,” he says, which it was, I 
thought, rather fimiliar, “is your 
wages paid reg’lar?” I let on as 
not, though reg’lar as can be de- 
sired, but wantin’ to see what he 
was a-drivin’ hat. So he winks at 
me with his high—he’s a very rude 
young man; but he don’t know 
better. ‘It's thesame with this ’ere 
account,” he says, ‘‘ which we're 
agoin’ to cut off the supplies soon. 
Youre a-movin’ fast from Dor- 
chester-place into Queer-street,” 
Tummus says to me.’ 

The coachman, who was also 
butler—for it is not only Mr. Glad- 
stone whose comprehensive genius 
embraces two great administrative 
offices—the butler, who was also 
coachman, here put in with a blood- 
curdling and miserable narrative of 
certain private provision of cham- 
pagne, claret, and other liquors, 
which had been recently smuggled 
by the family into the house in a 
contraband fashion in the dead of 
night, while the guileless domestics 
were all asleep. It was his belief 
that the surreptitious replenishment 
had been obtained at some grocer’s, 
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in order to avoid challenging the 
demand of the wine merchant, now 
no doubt a large and probably 
alarmed creditor. 

‘This I see myself,’ said the 
dignified retainer. ‘Pompous, he 
come out yesterday into the stables, 
and stood awhile studyin’ the ’osses 
and the broom, an’ then he axes 
me all at once what I thought that 
vehicle would be likely to fetch 
second-’and, likewise wether them 
’osses wasn’t worth a good deal 
more now than when they was 
bought.’ 

It is only just to the conclave 
to say that some qualified com- 
miseration was expressed for the 
family. It was admitted that Mrs. 
Welbore was upon the whole a 
kindly mistress, that Miss Edith 
was a nice-mannered young per- 
son, and that Master Talbot (Mary 
Maid was almost enthusiastic on 
this point) was an affable off-handed 
fellow. But the rebellious flunkey 
spirit would still avenge itself upon 
its natural enemies, those who had 
hired and expected its service ; and 
it was unanimously declared that 
the ladies were too much of the 
lady, that the gentlemen carried 
their heads too high, and that it was 
but meet and just their pride should 
have a fall. 

Madam Cook observed that in 
her experience she had always seen 
the haughty and stuck-up pulled 
under the feet of those they had 
trampled on; and the experience 
appeared to give the company great 
satisfaction and comfort. The 
butler then remarked that, though 
he never stuck his nose where it 
wasn’t wanted, he hoped he knew 
what was what, and he saw with 
disgust the straw that certain 
drowning folks were clinging to. 
At this the cook hastily took up 
the word, saying she also had had 
her suspicions, and had noticed 
the planning and plotting that was 
going on, in order to hook an inno- 
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cent young creature as had no end 
of money, to prop up a falling 
house and get a knavish family out 
of a hobble. A veil was torn from 
the eyes of the party, who unani- 
mously agreed that it would be a 
mercy and a charity for some one 
to write to Mr. Hardrop, warning 
him of the foul conspiracy which 
was being hatched in a nest of 
vipers against his child and himself. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MR. DODD PLAYS A TRUMP. 


Wui_e Talbot Welbore thus un- 
bosomed himself to his friend 
Lynton, Mr. Delaney Dodd pre- 
pared for a confidence of a very 
different kind. It involved a visit 
to Park-terrace, and a further on- 
set in his grand enterprise. It 
behoved him to turn out in his best 
panoply, and, as he put it on, he 
soliloquised on the chances of the 
coup. 

‘That blue and orange is bold,’ 
he said, arranging his scarf in 
exact correspondence with the 
median line; ‘it’s a strong tone, 
and goes well with the whiskers.’ 

The member for Kilruddery had 
not only an eye for picturesque 
personal effects, but he had also a 
shrewd respect for the trifling, and 
a wise man’s sense of its power, es- 
pecially with women. He doubled 
for practical purposes Carnot’s 
grand axiom, which he backed up 
with one less familiar, attributed to 
D’Orsay. 

‘Fortunes have been made or 
marred by the set of a coat or the 
colour of a tie.” A great saying, 
Count,’ Mr. Dodd would say. 
‘ Audacity’s a good thing in its way, 
but what is it without tact? 
Whales aren’t always the best bait 
for Luck ; we may hook her when 
we least expect it with the humble 
worm.’ 
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The peculiar figure of speech 
expressed a profound philosophy, 
and summed up an infinity of trite 
but curious speculations, as, for in- 
stance, whether Lafitte would have 
become a millionaire had he not 
stooped to pick up that pin; or if 
Petrarch had not died like an un- 
spawned herring, with all his son- 
nets in him; had Madame de Sales 
blinked unprettily as she sprinkled 
herself in a memorable moment 
from the font in the church porch. 

Mr. Dodd ran his fingers 
through his hair to throw it in relief 
off his temples, and thus subdue 
the prominence of somewhat high 
cheek-bones. He seated himself 
before the looking-glass, and prac- 
tised a brief impassioned panto- 
mime. He leered at his image with 
furtive or open glance, he cooed 
at it with soft sighs and tender 
speeches. He wasted upon his 
own shadow blandishments enough 
to melt a marble Galatea. The 
rehearsal satisfied him. 

‘Come, Dorinda, my charmer,’ 
he said, rising and drawing on his 
gloves. ‘I think I’ll bring you 
down with a little of that. Some- 
thing tells me that before I’m 
much older I'll be decorating this 
wigwamn of mine with a spoil from 
your back-hair to hang up with 
Julie’s. I’ve now a good hand of 
cards, if only I play them well.’ 

And so he had. Fortune had 
dealt him a strong trump only that 
very morning. It reached him in 
the shape of a letter from his bro- 
ther at Ballyrnaquirk. This metro- 
polis, like Kilruddery, is one of 
those Irish boroughs certain to fare 
ill whenever Parliament decides 
upon the redistribution of seats. 
The electors of Ballymaquirk 
trouble themselves very little about 
eternal principles. They lie all 
stagnant in the dead side-waters, 
far from any political current ; their 
little local sympathies are far below 
the level of the great constitutional 
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parties. They back up one or the 
other, just as Mr. Silas Wegg 
dropped into poetry, with this vital 
difference, that the ‘consideration’ 
does not always secure their sup- 
port; for while taking solid bribes 
from Whig or Tory, they frequently 
return the Nationalist, who gives 
them only promises. In spite of 
the Ballot and the Election Peti- 
tion, Ballymaquirk continues to 
make market of the franchise, like 
political centres far less removed 
from the scrutiny of the Home 
Office. 

Mr. Dodd’s brother was dis- 
pensary doctor at Bailymaquirk, 
where he spent his time practising 
simple experiments on his patients 
and simple airs upon the flute. 
Like most of his class in Ireland, 
he was a hot partisan, and as such 
wielded an influence in the borough 
hardly less than that of the parish 
priest himself. His despatch to 
the member for Kilruddery con- 
tained the startling news of an im- 
pending vacancy in the parlia- 
mentary representation of Bally- 
maquirk; the sitting member, a 
brilliant patriot, but a poor eco- 
nomist, having lavished himself 
into the Court of Bankruptcy, and 
so disqualified himself as a legisla- 
tor. Doctor Malachy Dodd wrote 
that the bereavement threatening 
the borough was as yet known only 
to a few friends, who had been 
taken into confidence by the in- 
solvent senator. 


‘ We have decided to appeal to. 


you,’ wrote Malachy to Morgan, 
‘requesting you, in case you know 
any alien ambitious for parlia- 
mentary honours and able and 
willing to pay for them, to secure 
the prize for usif youcan. Should 
you know such a person, lime him 
at once. Poor Lanigan offers 


three-halfpence in the pound ; but 
the creditors scoff at the terms, 
and he informs me privately he 
does not intend to save the seat, 
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but will whitewash, and retire on 
what he hopes to make by the 
bankruptcy, as he has had enough 
of the House of Commons, he 
says. He has behaved in a very 
patriotic manner, having agreed 
not to make a move till we have 
nailed some fellow who will make 
it worth our while to vote. The 
moment his collapse is known, of 
course we shall have the usual 
swarm of political adventurers and 
professional patriots. You know 
as well as I that these men are 
more likely to make profit out of us 
than we are out of them ; but I sup- 
pose, all the same, we must shove 
one of them into the seat. We 
want a fat English goose, whom we 
can pluck to the tune of, say, four 
thousand pounds. Less will do, if 
you don’t know a bird up to that 
figure ; for times are hard here, and 
the smallest contribution would be 
thankfully received. Work this 
up without delay. Let us hear 
from you at your earliest, and re- 
member, when in due course they 
kick you out of Kilruddery, you 
may find you have made an asylum 
for yourself at Ballymaquirk. 

*P.S. Take care, don’t send us 
too ’cute a bird ; for Father Tom is 
more Whig than ever; and ’tis not 
unlikely, if your Sassenach played 
his game well, but he might take 
the value of his money out of us, 
to the eternal disgrace of Ba!lyma- 
quirk.’ 

Mr. Dodd read this missive 
once more, while taking a few 
turns up and down his room, to 
correct and fix his public form and 
walking deportment. He was con- 
scious of the tremendous weapon 
placed in his hand wherewith to 
strike a blow for Dorinda and her 
dower, and chuckled in exultation 
of spirit as he sallied forth, a radiant 
spectacle, on his way to Park-ter- 
race. 

Mr. Hardrop was at home, so his 
daughter said. That young lady re- 
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ceived the member for Kilruddery 
so graciously that he was straightway 
moved to soft acknowledgments. 
He would have continued in the 
same strain, but Mr. Hardrop’s ap- 
pearance interrupted the compli- 
mentary current of his speech. Mr. 
Hardrop’s cold demeanour did not 
impress Mr. Dodd, who would have 
ignored the grim reserve of a Timon 
of Athens. His greeting was in- 
formal and offhanded. 

‘Here you are, Hardrop. How 
are you? You're looking right 
well. But why not? Wealth in 
your coffers, and beauty on your 
hearth —faith, you’re a happy man ! 
So you are’ 

Mr. Hardropmotioned Mr. Dodd 
to a chair, and took one himself. 
Dorinda remained standing, which 
Mr. Dodd perceiving, he hastened 
to place a chair, at the same time 
entreating the lady: 

‘ After you, Miss Hardrop. You'll 
honour me with the felicity of sit- 
ting with us. Thank you most 
sincerely. Now, Mr. Hardrop, 
this is an unusual hour for a visit, 
and you'll start, I think, when you 
hear the object of it.’ Here Mr. 
Dodd made rhythmic pause, to 
give his tidings the more effect. 
‘You remember I often promised, 
seeing you so anxious for the 
House of Commons, that I’d try 
to stick you into some hole or 
other over in Ireland.’ 

Mr. Hardrop nodded. 

‘Well,’ proceeded Mr. Dodd, 
‘the hole has turned up, and is 
gaping for you, if you’re the man 
to drop into it. Come, Hardrop, 
you've got your chance at last. 
As I’ve told you twenty times over, 
all you've got to do is to pretend 
to swallow a grievance or two, to 
promise whatever is demanded of 
you, to dine with the parish priest, 
and give out that you're going over 
to Rome—an English convert is 
regarded as a sort of Irish patriot. 
Of course you'll be prepared to lay 
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out a sum of money on the scale 
and in the manner I have already 
detailed. It’s an investment, and 
there’s no better, if you work it 
up. You've often done a worse 
day’s work pettifogging. I havea 
seat for you.’ 

Mr. Hardrop, now thoroughly 
interested, invited the member 
for Kilruddery to be more explicit. 
Whereupon Mr. Dodd, displaying 
the letter from his brother the doc- 
tor, reported from it, that the bo- 
rough often mentioned by his visitor 
as ‘a snug berth,’ and ‘the very fit 
of you, Hardrop, if only it could be 
got at,’ was actually tendering itself 
to his possession. He hesitated, 
nevertheless. Now that the op- 
portunity so long desired had 
come, his temperament, suspicious 
by nature and cautious by profes- 
sional training, gave him pause. 
He would look well before he 
leaped, however tempting the jump 
might be. Mr. Dodd marked his 
mood, and spoke again. 

‘I’ve always told you, Hardrop, 
you're built for the House. There’s 
many built for it, but it’s the few 
that reach it. ’Tisn’t every rogue 
goes to the gallows, you know, 
Hardrop,’ said Mr. Dodd, whose 
occasional infelicity of phrase has 
already been noted. ‘I advise 
you go for the place at once. 
Lanigan will hold back till you’re 
ready to burst upon ’em with your 
address in one hand and your 
purse judiciously exuding in the 
other. Come, Miss Hardrop, help 
me to stimulate this gentleman. If 
he does what I tell him, you'll 
soon see ’m marching down the 
floor between Welbore and Snob- 
leigh, like a thief between two 
constables, to be sworn at the 
table, and the Prime Minister 
bidding him welcome to Parlia- 
ment, while the Conservative 
benches are all roaring. Why, 
that alone is worth five thousand 
to a man who can afford the cash. 
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There’s many would give treble 
the sum for the thrilling experi- 
ence.’ 

‘The picture is enticing,’ said 
Mr. Hardrop; ‘and I am very 
grateful to you, Mr. Dodd, as I 
hope I need not say. If I seem 
to hesitate, it is not because I am 
less desirous than I have been to 
avail myself of this opening, but 
because the announcement of it 
has somewhat taken me by sur- 
prise.’ 

‘It ought not, for you’d warning 
enough of it. I greatly mistake 
you, Miss Hardrop, if you do not 
agree with me that faint heart 
never won fair lady,’ with a glance 
to point the proverb, ‘and that, in 
making love to a constituency, the 
man who hesitates is lost.’ 

‘ And deserves to be, Mr. Dodd,’ 
said Dorinda, with a smile, which, 
however, was one of agreement 
with the tenor of Mr. Dodd’s 
contention. 

‘ The fact is,’ said Mr. Hardrop, 
‘I am quite willing to spenda sum 
of money to the amount you have 
more than once suggested, though 
the sum is iarge, provided, ofcourse, 
I have a certainty, or, at least, a 
reasonable certainty, that the out- 
lay will insure the return. But I 
don’t feel disposed to identify my- 
self with what I consider treason- 
able agitation outside the House 
and an unconstitutional attitude 
inside it.’ 

An expression of roguish humour 
broadened over Mr. Dodd’s face 
while Mr. Hardrop was making 
this confession. When it was 
ended, the member for Kilruddery 
laughed aloud. 

‘I declare, Hardrop,’ he said, 
‘you're us amusing as a clown in 
a circus, with your scruples of con- 
science and your talk about com- 
promising yourself. Why didn’t 
you think of all this before, when 
you applied to me to help you to 
a seat? Sure, you know very well 
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that compromise is the vital prin- 
ciple of politics, and that evasion 
and withdrawal are their motive- 
power. Compromise yourself! 
Why, man, you're in a state of 
primitive innocence. Let me tell 
you again that what you promise 
your constituents will never expect 
you to perform—always provided 
you pay fair compensation for the 
little default. Your fair and lovely 
daughter here—pardon the liberty 
of my language, Miss Hardrop—I 
say, Hardrop, your graceful and 
loving child will agree with me 
that ’twould be madness to draw 
back for trifles that every candidate 
has to face.’ 

Dorinda was of the same opinion, 
and supported Mr. Dodd with en- 
thusiasm. She had long been wish- 
ful to level up to the social grade 
on which the senatorial dignity of 
its head seemed to place the Wel- 
bore family. Perhaps, also, that 
little spice of envy or jealousy 
which every woman is said to 
cherish against some bosom friend 
had in this case Edith Welbore for 
its object, and would be assuaged 
somewhat by a triumph which 
made Park-terrace the equal of 
Dorchester-place. Again, there 
was, perhaps, a gentle superstition 
that the maiden who was a mem- 
ber’s daughter would thereby en- 
hance her charms for the youth 
who was son to the member for 
Muddlebury. 

Mr. Dodd was delighted with 
his ally, and with characteristic 
impetuosity concluded that her ad- 
vocacy had a meaning tenderly 
personal to himself, and bearing 
auspiciously upon his amorous 
enterprise. He thought it, there- 
fore, advisable to mingle with his 
encouragements to Mr. Hardrop 
such hints as might inform that 
gentleman’s daughter that her 
action was understood and appre- 
ciated. 

‘ Hardrop,’ cried the member for 
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Kilruddery, ‘I never expected to 
see you funk like this—on the very 
threshold of the Temple of Fame, 
too. Your daughter’s more of a 
man than you—I mean more cour- 
ageous and spirited; and you'll 
excuse me if I say I wish it was with 
her I had to deal in this matter. 
Indeed, Miss Hardrop, I can’t deny 
myself the felicity of saying that 
the part you have played in this 
business will remain with me to the 
last rattle in my dying throat—the 
sweetest memory of a heart that 
comprehends your noble soul, and 
responds with the fullest force of 
every string and core in it.’ 

Dorinda received this gallant 
speech, and the ogles which pointed 
it, with something of coquettish 
intelligence. 

A little further pressure from 
his daughter, and assurance from 
Mr. Dodd, stirred Mr. Hardrop 
out of his irresolution. He de- 
clared his mind made up to accept 
the offer. No sooner had he com- 
mitted himself than Mr. Dodd 
called for pen and ink, and in half 
an hour had dashed off the rough 
draft of an address to the electors 
of the ancient, but scarcely loyal, 
borough of Ballymaquirk. 

‘Listen to this, Hardrop,’ he 
said. ‘I invoke your ear, Miss 
Hardrop, for you’ve the ear and the 
soul for a matter of this kind, 

Mr. Dodd read his composition, 
with running comments : 


*“ To THE ELECTORS OF BALLY- 
MAQUIRK. 


“*Electors’—'tis only a novice 
starts with his “Gentlemen.” The 
butcher, the baker, and the candle- 
stick-maker would suspect your 
politeness. ‘* Electors”—you say 
—‘the parliamentary representa- 
tion of your borough is vacant. I 
offer myself as candidate for the 
seat. In a few days I hope to be 
among you. Meanwhile, hold 
yourselves disengaged”—that’s the 
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way to open on ’em, short and 
sharp, like a Napoleonic bulletin. 
You'll go on: “I am an English- 
man—what of that? Englishmen 
have shown themselves more Irish 
than Irishmen” — that'll remind 
em of Dunderby. He was a City 
man, and spent nine thousand 
among ’em—seventeen hundred 
bottles of soda to go with the 
whisky in one hotel alone. They 
didn’t return him, but they revere 
his memory. “If you elect me, 
you shall find me grateful. Iam 
able to express my gratitude. I 
am rich.” I think I hear ’em gig- 
gling. “I have nothing to gain 
by the favour of Ministers or the 
fortune of parties. My wealth 
places me above the temptation of 
needy politicians, and will enable 
me to devote myself, not only to 
the furtherance of your national 
welfare, but to the advancement 
of your individualinterests.” You'll 
now apologise a bit. “It is, un- 
fortunately, true that I am not so 
well acquainted, as I have long 
desired to be, with the questions 
which concern you. But I am not 
ignorant of them, and it shall be 
my endeavour as it shall be my 
duty as your representative to 
make myself master to the smallest 
detail of every issue, with the view 
of promoting it by every effort, 
private and parliamentary, of which 
I am capable.” I think I see ’m 
winking. Here you come honest 
Jack Blunt at ’em again. “Deeds, 
not words, is my motto. On the 
great questions of National In- 
dependence, transfer of the Soil 
from the proprietors to the People, 
and Religious Ascendency of the 
Majority, I am on the right side.” 
That “right side” is good, I think. 
Let ’em find out what side that is, 
but it isn’t that will be troubling 
’em. Now, for your wind-up. 
“ Electors ot Ballymaquirk,” you 
cry, “reserve your pledges. You 
will find it worth your while. In 
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me you shall find a candidate who 
can appreciate your patriotism and 
value your support.” I hear ’em 
saying, “Hardrop’sthe man.” Then 
comes your final burst. “ Re- 
member the hour has come! You 
are called upon to strike for free- 
dom, or be for ever slaves. Up, 
then, with the green flag, vote for 
Hardrop, and God save Ireland !” 
‘Come, said Mr. Dodd, ‘you 
may talk of your Talleyrand, but 
just ask him to improve upon 
that!’ and he struck his hand 
with excusable emphasis upon the 
manuscript. 

Mr. Hardrop expressed himself 
as rather doubtful concerning cer- 
tain phrases in the manifesto, such 
as the invocation to strike for free- 
dom, the allusion to the green flag, 
and other passages. Mr. Dodd 
heard his objection with some im- 
patience. 

‘Hardrop, you astonish me. 
You're not the man | thought. 
Why, Dorinda here—pardon me, 
Miss Hardrop, a man can’t always 
control his feelings— Miss Hardrop 
is laughing at you. On my sacred 
honour, Miss Hardrop, ’tis a pity, 
only the world would lose such a 
galaxy of feminine charms, that 
your spirit and magnanimity should 
be half lost in your sex, lovely and 
divine as ’tis.’ 

Mr. Hardrop, without respond- 
ing to this speech, read over the 
address, to which he was expected 
to commit himself. As he laid it 
down, his daughter put in with the 
reminder that Mr. Dodd knew 
these people in that place with the 
funny -name (she tried to pro- 
nounce it several times after the 
lead of the member for Kilruddery, 
but her effort only provoked mutual 
amusement between pupil and 
teacher), and that he might be 
trusted to know the proper course 
to pursue. Again Mr. Dodd burst 
into artful tribute, 

‘Do you hear her, Hardrop? By 
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my song, she’s a credit anda shame 
to you. Why, man, you're not 
worthy of her—so you're not. Miss 
Hardrop, from the bottom of my 
soul, and with the profoundest 
feelings of my heart, I admire and 
appreciate you.’ 

Mr. Dodd proceeded to shed a 
little more particular light upon 
the mysteries of Irish politics, and 
ultimately satisfied the legal mind 
of Mr. Hardrop that the proclama- 
tion he had just read was a mere 
flourish of words. It was agreed 
that the candidate should start for 
Ireland at the same time as the 
address, and appear in person to 
the electors of Ballymaquirk the 
day after he had announced him- 
self. 

‘ How shall I repay you for your 
good offices, Mr. Dodd? I wish 
you would suggest to me some way 
in which I could express my sense 
of my very deep indebtedness to 
you.’ Mr. Hardrop hinted at an 
honorarium, and the member for 
Kilruddery suspected as much. 
He laughed. 

‘As for that, Mr. Hardrop, I 
ask you not to mention it—not 
now, at all events. I’m not so dis- 
interested as you seem to think in 
the business either. I'll make my 
demand in due time, and take care, 
but it will stagger you. And when 
I ask it, Miss Hardrop, I hope I 
shall have the supreme felicity of 
your sweet countenance and sup- 
port.’ 

His manner gave a sufficient 
colour of airy pleasantry to his 
words to lull disagreeable surmises. 
Mr. Hardrop thought he was speak- 
ing in jest, and little dreamt of the 
bold, but not wholly illogical, 
terms on which the member for 
Kilruddery was providing the lad- 
der for his ambition. These terms 
were simple enough. Mr. Dodd 
would give Mr. Hardrop a seat in 
the Commons and a parliamentary 
career. Mr. Hardrop would give 
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Mr. Dodd a wife and a fortune. 
Another man might have reflected 
that, to a bargain of this sort, 
there must be at least two princi- 
pals in accord ; but Mr. Dodd was 
sanguine by nature, and, having 
arranged the matter for himself, 
settled it at the same time for all 
others concerned. 

‘I must secure Hardrop his 
equivalent, if I can,’ thought Mr. 
Dodd. ‘’Twould shorten the road 
to Dorinda. But I won’t despair, 
if they give him the turn-out after 
picking his pocket. Politics are 
like gambling. You play for a 
constituency and lose; you want 
the satisfaction of winning back 
your losses, and you want the hon- 
our of taking a game, and so you 
plunge again. Hardrop’s a bright 


youth ; but he’s just the man, I 
think, to take a hair of the dog 
that bit him or perish in the at- 
tempt.’ 

Having arranged the plan of 


campaign with Mr. Hardrop, and 
contrived to drop a tender speech 
in Dorinda’s ear at parting, Mr. 
Dodd returned in a vein of high 
confidence to Fowler’s Inn, whence 
he wrote at once to his relative, 
making a clear breast of the situa- 
tion, and stipulating that, for the 
personal and pressing reasons 
stated, his candidate should not be 
merely plucked, but that a serious 
effort should be made to return 
him. The member for Kilruddery 
explained that, even under the cir- 
cumstances, he should not have 
dreamt of demanding these condi- 
tions, only that he knew the pa- 
triotic choice would be but a brief 
ignominy, which would be glori- 
ously effaced at the general elec- 
tion believed to be impending. 
Meanwhile the electors would have 
their money in their pockets, and 
he would have secured the rich 
daughter of his grateful nominee, 
when of course he would be ready, 
as well as able, to acknowledge, in 
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substantial fashion, the codperation 
of his friends in Ballymaquirk. 


CHAPTER XV. 
DREADFUL DISCLOSURES. 


TaLBot WELBORE, when he 
parted from Lynton, debated with 
himself for awhile whether he 
should go on to Fowler’s Inn, or 
return there and then and make 
his confession and appeal to his 
family. He decided to postpone 
the ordeal, and for one of those 
commonplace reasons which direct 
our actions much more than the 
weightier motives chargeable with 
the shaping ofour ends. The first 
of a series of extraordinary festivi- 
ties given at Dorchester-place dur- 
ing the parliamentary season was 
fixed for next day, and Talbot 
thought it was hardly worth while 
for the difference of a few hours to 
break to his people, on the eve of 
a celebration of the kind, intelli- 
gence which would probably ren- 
der their part in it irksome and 
unpleasant. 

‘I know,’ he said to himself, 
‘every minute now is a loss and a 
wrong to all concerned, but the 
news will keep for another four- 
and-twenty hours. If it is to be 
the bombshell my Job’s comforters 
predict, why, it would be simply 
cruel to enlighten my people just 
when they want their best com- 
pany faces and their brightest 
society manner.’ 

He congratulated himself after- 
wards upon his deliberation. It 
would have been torture unbearable 
to his father and mother to go 
through the parade of social jubilee 
with such a secret in their breasts. 
As it was, they had to dissimulate 
a good deal. The entertainment 
was in the best style, and bespoke 
a wealthy and luxurious household. 
Mr. Snobleigh and Mr. Trumping- 
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ton, strolling that night from No. 
9 to their club, talked it over, 
laughing at the stories of Mr. Wel- 
bore’s embarrassed circumstances, 
‘We don’t do it like that at Proud- 
foot House,’ says Mr. Snobleigh, 
with candour. ‘ Poor nobility of 
our sort don’t give such Léoville 
as that.’ 

The truth is the remittance from 
Mr. Hedges had gone very largely 
to furnish the feast. This looked 
reckless extravagance. But the 
Welbores had passed that point 
when such a demonstration could 
be regarded as throwing good 
money after bad. On the con- 
trary it was, though unintentionally, 
a prudent concealment of straitened 
circumstances, which, had they 
been betrayed, might have precipi- 
tated a catastrophe. There was 
no drawing back now for the mem- 
ber for Muddlebury. Retrench- 
ment would have been idle, for 
there was nothing to retrench. 
Provided all reached safely the one 
practicable solution, it mattered 
nothing whether the difficulty were 
a little more or less pronounced. 

The record of Mr. Welbore’s 
hospitality appeared now and then 
in the fashionable intelligence of the 
Constitution, or among the society 
gossip of the Upper Zen. When the 
occasion was specially brilliant 
Mrs. Welbore dropped a hint to 
Lynton, who forwarded a _para- 
graph to friendly editors. Long 
after this particular revel had passed 
into history, Talbot, chancing to 
come across the announcement of 
it, read the same with the interest 
we feel in events memorable for 
their personal association. The 
chronicler wrote how Mr. Grantley 
Welbore, M.P., and Mrs. Welbore 
entertained a distinguished com- 
pany at dinner at their residence 
in Dorchester-place, and how, 
afterwards, Mrs Welbore held a 
reception, which was largely at- 
tended. Here followed the usual 
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list of the guests—Lord and Lady 
Proudfoot; their son, the Hon. 
Mr. Snobleigh (who had induced 
his noble parents, after much per- 
suasion, to accept the invitation) ; 
Sir Newman Plumley, a City mag- 
nate, reputed three times million- 
aire ; the Laird o’ Glenmutchkin, a 
survival of the feudal age; the 
Helvetian Ambassador; a black 
bishop, very fat, and rather dubi- 
ously developing the odour of sanc- 
tity. There was likewise an ex- 
Under-Secretary, Mr. Plas Hunter, 
of Plas Dwyddlym, North Wales. 
The other nates were more fa- 
miliar—Mr. Pleadham, Q.C. ; Mr. 
Trumpington, M.P.; Mr. Dodd, 
M.P. ; Mr. Hardrop ; Mr. Bantam, 
society poet; and so on. The 
ladies were, of course, more or less 
the property and belongings of 
these people, who made a very 
fair show in print, and a_ fairly 
fashionable, if somewhat dull, as- 
sembly. 

The table, says Brillat-Savarin, 
is the only place where people do 
not weary in the first hour. The 
aphorism was not always applic- 
able in Dorchester-place. Mr. 
Welbore prided himself on a cer- 
tain fashion of scientific hospitality 
which he had clumsily imitated 
from Cambacérés. He had read 
that the Amphitryon of the Consu- 
late suited the conversation to the 
courses, and his ambition to act 
the statesman was hugely tickled 
with an idea, which for one thing 
suggested an easy and agreeable 
mode of earning a political reputa- 
tion. The member for Muddle- 
bury followed his precedent with 
great regularity. Desultory topics 
gave zest to the soup, but resolved 
themselves with the fish, or at far- 
thest with the evfrées, into Mr. 
Welbore’s theory of national policy, 
which again was strained with more 
or less violence, about the time of 
dessert, into personal criticism of 
passing statesmanship. His more 
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intimate guests understood, and 
some of them encouraged, this 
table-talk of theirhost. The grave 
and elderly among them humour- 
ed it willingly enough, for no sub- 
ject is more delightful to the aver- 
age Englishman who has outlived 
the age of frivolous discourse than 
politics and the personages engaged 
in them. Those less acquainted 
with Mr. Welbore and his peculi- 
arities of course knew nothing of 
his conversational programme, and 
suffered themselves to be led by 
their host, who on this point al- 
ways had his way. Sometimes the 
younger folk rebelled against the 
tyranny of the tongue, which made 
a dinner in Dorchester-place, in 
one respect, almost as formidable 
to the guests as a banquet of Cali- 
gula. There was Mr. Dodd, for in- 
stance, longing to shine in gallant 
persifiage, but too much within 
range of his host, who was rolling 
_ out ponderous platitudes about 
manhood suffrage. 

Mr. Snobleigh looked across the 
table at the member for Kilruddery, 
with a lift of the eyebrows and a 
little shrug of the shoulders, which 
meant as plainly as gesture can 
mean anything, ‘ What shall we do 
with this bore of a man? Mr. 
Dodd drooped an eyelid in intelli- 
gent response, and cut in desper- 
ately at an elocutionary pause of a 
semicolon’s length in the dreary 
monody from the head of the 
board. 

‘That’s cogent, Welbore,’ he 
said. * Though I'd rather go to the 
Bastille than walk into the same 
lobby with you on your view of 
the question; still there’s great 
force in what you say, sir. That’s 
Broadacre’s opinion you've been 
giving us, I think.’ 

‘Lord Broadacre supports my 
view of the question in another 
place, Mr. Dodd,’ said Mr. Wel- 
bore pompously. 


‘I’m saying so. By the way, I 
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was up in the Row to-day, and 
saw Broadacre and his two daugh- 
ters— Mac said they were his 
daughters—capering it in great 
form. One of the ladies is rather 
fascinating, I thought—the one 
with the ringlets.’ 

* That’s Lady Jane,’ said Snob- 
leigh; ‘first-rate horsewoman 
she’s.’ 

‘She’s a high-spirited girl, I 
think, by hereye. How she looks 
at a fellow!’ 

‘Good turn-out?’ asked Lord 
Proudfoot, not without malice, as 
Mr. Welbore sits, his uplifted hand 
arrested in a gesture of emphasis, 
his lips fixed in the formation of a 
syllable, his glance passing between 
the sources of interruption. 

‘ Poor, my lord,’ said Mr. Dodd. 
*I suppose it’s a blasphemy to say 
so, but I never saw more beauty 
absent from the Ladies’ Mile.’ 

‘This question of manhood suf- 
frage, Lord Proudfoot—’ 

‘But you know, Dodd, you're 
very hard to please in the matter 
of beauty,’ cut in Mr. Snobleigh, 
nipping his host at the ‘ foot.’ 

‘I pretend to know’t when I 
see’t, that’s all. You weren’t in 
the Drive to-day, Miss Welbore? 
Nor you, Miss Hardrop? You 
couldn’t be there without my see- 
ing you, I think.’ 

‘The Row seems a favourite 
haunt of yours, Mr. Dodd,’ said 
Mrs. Welbore, innocently aiding 
the plot against her husband. 

*O, Mr. Dodd believes the pro- 
per study of mankind is woman ! 

‘I proclaim it from the house- 
tops. A fine woman in a fine 
equipage is the most enticing of 
all sublunary objects, I think.’ 

‘Lord Proudfoot, Sir Newman, 
as I was observing,’ boomed Mr. 
Welbore, and dragged back the con- 
versation into its former channel. 

It was very seldom Mr. Welbore 
succeeded in exhibiting at his 
table an occupant, past or present, 
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of the Treasury bench. When he 
did so, the fact gave in his mind a 
sort of official character to the oc- 
casion. He seemed to identify 
himself with the Ministry whose 
representative he entertained. 

‘Well, Hunter,’ he cried to the 
Under-Secretary, as if rallying an 
old colleague in administration, 
‘when do you think we shall be 
in harness again? I don’t feel the 
cold shades of Opposition so dis- 
agreeable as I expected after all. 
Yes, as you say, “Sweet are the 
uses of adversity,” and I feel we 
shall be the better fitted to resume 
power and place for our period of 
exclusion from them.’ 

There was some heart-burning 
at the board. In spite of the ear- 
nest injunctions of his parents, 
Talbot Welbore showed himself 
distrait and inattentive to Dorinda 
Hardrop throughout the evening. 
His behaviour was all the more to 
be reprehended because the occa- 
sion was one on which it behoved 
him specially to show the world 
how close and definite were his re- 
lations with the young lady. In 
spite of his efforts, he was silent 
and preoccupied to a pitch he felt 
to be awkward, if not downright 
rude. The sense of conspiracy 
stirred in him a fresh resentment 
of the dishonest part it seemed to 
him he was playing; he had to 
struggle against an impulse of ac- 
tive dislike of the unconscious 
cause of his sense of degradation 
and self-reproach. The coming 
interview and its consequences, 
moreover, distracted him. Dorinda, 
noting with tender interest his anx- 
ious face and absorbed demeanour, 
and recalling from her reading cer- 
tain stories of the pecuniary em- 
barrassments into which young 
gentlemen are apt to fall, hinted, 
with a boldness begot of love, 
that if Talbot’s trouble was a mat- 
ter of money, he had only to speak 
to be relieved. Talbot did not take 
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the generous offerso kindly asmight 
be expected ; it rather pointed the 
unpleasant consciousness of his 
position in regard to Dorinda, who 
ended by taking some offence at 
his demeanour, which she retorted 
upon Mr. Dodd. This gentleman 
had had a telegram that same 
afternoon from his brother, an- 
nouncing a favourable chance for 
his candidate. On the strength 
of this communication, he had 
urged Mr. Hardrop’s immediate 
invasion of the constituency, and 
had made bold also to develop his 
advances to Mr. Hardrop’s daugh- 
ter. The girl, smarting under Tal- 
bot’s waywardness, turned sharply 
on the member for Kilruddery, 
and drove him for solace on his 
philosophical reserves. 

*She’s a temper, I find. But 
she’s like the rest of ’em. These 
women are all sting or all honey. 
It’s a lover’s quarrel, I suppose, 
and sweet is its meaning to De- 
laney Dodd.’ 

Dorinda and her father were the 
first to leave. The parting was 
cold on their side; and Mr. Har- 
drop spoke a few words to his host 
which sent that gentleman in pur- 
suit of his son, with a peremptory 
order to see him before retiring. 
Talbot marked displeasure in his 
father’s voice and visage, and ex- 
ercised his mind in uncomfortable 
speculation on the omen. 

The hour which rewards hospi- 
tality was reached, and the Welbores 
met for its enjoyment. This is 
the pleasant interval between ban- 
quet and bed, when, the latest 
guest departed, we throw off the 
mask and strain of acted amiabi- 
lity, and criticise in the ease and 
confidence of family council the 
company and the incidents of the 
revel. 

Mrs. Welbore and her daughter 
reviewed the evening in the or- 
dinary fashion of feminine gossip ; 
Mr. Welbore sat sternly reflective ; 














Talbot was anxious, and asked him- 
self could it be that his father had 
heard anything. Ifso, all the better; 
the first step would cost the less. 
Mrs. Welbore wondered why the 
Hardrops left so early; where- 
upon her husband challenged, 

‘They left because they were 
offended, my dear ; and, under the 
circumstances, we cannot blame 
them for the highly significant 
course they adopted. I observed 
myself, Talbot, the neglect and in- 
difference of your deportment to- 
wards a young lady who is entitled 
to your respectful devotion, sir.’ 

‘ He has heard nothing,’ thought 
Talbot. 

‘I beg your pardon, father; I 
really am very sorry. I confess I 
was not so attentive as I ought to 
have been, perhaps ; but I apolo- 
gised to Miss Hardrop.’ 

‘A poor reparation. I regret 
you did not adopt the same pro- 
ceeding in reference to Mr. Har- 
drop; he expressed to me his 
grave disappointment, and, indeed, 
indignation, at your behaviour.’ 

‘Don’t you think, sir,’ said Tal- 
bot, ‘it is intolerable that Mr. Har- 
drop, or any other man, should 
presume to dictate to you or to 
me? What right has he to meddle 
in our affairs, or to take me to task 
on my conduct ?” 

Mr. Welbore winced. His wife 
rose suddenly, as the question was 
put, and concealed her face on 
pretence of winding the little 
malachite clock on the mantel- 
piece. 

‘ Talbot,’ said Mr. Welbore, ‘ it 
is wholly irregular to raise a ques- 
tion which has been decided after 
several debates—as I may call the 
repeated conversations we have 
had upon it—by a vote of this 
House, or, at all events, by the as- 
sent of all members of this family. 
Why, sir,’ he went on, speaking 
more sharply, ‘you surely do not 
mean to discuss now an arrange- 
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ment arrived at with your full con- 
currence ?” 

‘With my full concurrence ! 
echoed Talbot. ‘Father, the ar- 
rangement is utterly odious to me. 
I never was, and never can be, 
party to it!’ 

Mr. Welbore stared at his son. 
Mrs. Welbore sat down without 
turning her face to the contro- 


versy. 
‘What does the honourable 
mem—pish! What can the boy 


mean? You are no party to the 
agreement! Perhaps you will tell 
me that you have been merely 
trifling with the young lady’s feel- 


ings. Allow me to ask you a 
question. Are your affections en- 
gaged ?” 


‘No, sir—that is, I mean—yes, 
sir. Certainly.’ 

Mrs. Welbore smiled upon her 
son; Edith laughed outright ; Mr. 
Welbore was puzzled. 

‘No, sir; yes,sir! The Leader 
of the Opposition could not be 
more ambiguous.’ 

‘Well, father, I am in love. I 
don’t deny it.’ 

‘Indeed ! The honourable mem- 
ber does not deny that he has de- 
veloped a sentiment with respect 
to a worthy and wealthy young lady. 
You are aware, I suppose, that 
your sentiment is reciprocated ?” 

‘Yes. Iam aware ofthat. But 
I must explain—’ 

‘Explanation would be out of 
place. Since the attachment is 
mutual, may I ask what is the 
meaning of this mystery and this 
repudiation of treaty obligations 
solemnly ratified? Your attitude, 
sir, is inconsistent to a degree I 
have not seen paralleled outside 
the sphere of Liberal politics. It 
has provoked a serious communi- 
cation from the other principal in 
these negotiations. I refer to Mr. 
Hardrop’s observation to me to- 
night.’ 

While Talbot endeavoured to 
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shape his confession into utterance 
least likely to shock, his mother, 
mistaking his embarrassment, spoke 
encouragingly, repeating the hint 
that all was arranged, and wanted 
but the word from him. 

‘Take care, Talbot,’ added the 
good lady, ‘that you don’t give 
Dorinda cause to suspect you of 
want of spirit or want of sincerity.’ 

‘And let her slip through your 
fingers,’ put in Mr. Welbore. 

Our unhappy wretch shuddered 
at the phrase. 

‘And therefore,’ said Mr. Wel- 
bore, ‘ in order to bring this ques- 
tion to a definite and statesmanlike, 
or at all events satisfactory, con- 
clusion, I now formally call upon 
you to wait upon Miss Hardrop at 
the earliest possible moment, and 
make due tender to that young 
lady of your hand and for—hem ! 
—of your hand.’ 

‘My hand for her fortune, fa- 
ther? answered Talbot bitterly. 
‘Don’t you think the bargain rather 
unfair to the lady ?” 

His mother, whose feminine ear 
was quicker to catch the innuendo 
than the duller organ of her hus- 
band, looked at Talbot with sur- 
prise. 

‘ There is no bargaining, Talbot,’ 
she said, ‘and no scruples, I assure 
you, need stand between you and 
your inclination.’ 

‘I doubt whether the word 
“bargain” is in order,’ objected 
Mr. Welbore. ‘It imputes un- 
worthy motives, I think, both to 
the honourable gentleman opposite 
—pardon the little pleasantry, 
Caroline, my dear—and to myself. 
The fact is your mother and I 
have merely adopted a proposal 
made to us, and we adopted it in 
the belief that we were forwarding 
your personal views by distinguish- 
ing with a special mark of our 
favour a young lady we consider 
eminently worthy of it. The whole 
question may be briefly put in this 
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way: It is for the interests of all 
concerned that you elevate—if I 
may use the word—that you ele- 
vate to relationship with this family 
the amiable and accomplished 
daughter of my friend Hardrop by 
making her your wife.’ 

‘But,’ said Talbot, ‘I haven’t 
the least idea of making the young 
lady my wife. Such a notion never 
entered my head. ‘The fact is, my 
dear mother and father, we have 
been playing at cross-purposes. 
When I told you just now I was 
in love, I spoke truly. I am in 
love, but not with Miss Dorinda 
Hardrop.’ 

The moment had arrived. As 
he spoke, he rose and stood be- 
fore the family tribunal in all the 
consciousness and all the despera- 
tion of his position. His father, 
emotionally slow, took half a 
minute before his face proclaim- 
ed realisation of this astounding 
avowal. Mrs. Welbore cried, ‘O 
Talbot !’ and looked from husband 
to son in alarm. Poor Edith 
changed colour as she saw the 
rare phenomenon of anger on her 
father’s face. 

‘Do I understand you to say, 
sir,’ said Mr. Welbore, ‘that you 
are paying your addresses to some 
young lady, not Miss Hardrop ? 

‘Yes, sir, that is the case.’ 

‘And might I ask the honour- 
able member,’ Mr. Welbore, for the 
first time in his life, made a gesture 
of impatience at his own phrase- 
ology, ‘ might I ask who this person 
is?” 


Here was a question! Talbot 
was silent. The catechism began 
terribly, and for the instant threw 
him off the line of response which 
in preparation for it he had ar- 
ranged to take. The member for 
Muddlebury, still keeping his cho- 
ler well under his dignity, went on, 

‘Might I, for my own informa- 
tion, and on behalf of others inter- 
ested, inquire the lady’s name? 
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Another poser! Why, the girl 
had no more name than a kitten 
or a cockatoo! Talbot answered 
without drawing himself up to his 
full height, or striking an heroic at- 
titude, or the like. The blow he 
felt himself about to inflict hum- 
bled his enthusiasm without weak- 
ening it. 

‘ Her name is Blossom.’ 

‘Well? Her position and pro- 
spects ?” 

‘ She has neither.’ 

‘What!’ 

‘Her people are fruit-vendors. 
They are very poor.’ 

So saying, he turned from the 
irate countenance of his father to 
seek sympathy elsewhere. But his 
mother’s kindly face was buried in 
her handkerchief. His sister, the 
only person present besides himself 
who knew who Blossom was, had 
stolen out of the room in dismay at 
the overwhelming revelation. After 
a brief but awful interval Mr. Wel- 
bore spoke, as if suddenly wakened 
out of a stupor. 

‘ How dare you, sir, make such 
a statement to me? In the pre- 
sence of your mother, too! Do 
you think, sir, that this is a ques- 
tion, or that we are suitable objects, 
for impudent jesting? It seems to 
me, sir, you have had too much 
wine to-night. Goto bed,sir! I'll 
speak to you in the morning, when 
you have slept off your present 
condition.’ 

And Mr. Welbore, waving off the 
culprit, turned to the table, and 
opened the parliamentary paper 
containing the reportof the Kitchen 
Committee of the Commons. 

‘ This is terrible,’ thought Talbot. 
‘ But I must go through with it now. 
My mind is made up. Blossom 
darling, it is for you, for you!’ and 
as the mighty inspiration filled his 
heart, the prodigal son felt—come 
husks and swine-herding or pardon 
and jubilee—the fight must end in 
victory for her. 
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‘I am neither drunk nor dream- 
ing,’ he said, in a voice artificially 
calm and measured. ‘What I say 
is the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. This is the 
only woman I have ever thought 
of, or that I can ever think of. I 
must tell all. I have asked her to 
marry me, and she has consented 
to be my wife !’ 

Mr. Welbore had discernment 
enough to see that the young fel- 
low standing before him, respect- 
ful, deprecating, but firm, was speak- 
ing deliberately, and under no ex- 
citement save that begotten of a 
strange situation and a fixed and 
profound purpose. It was a sweet 
in the bitter for the member for 
Muddlebury that a complication 
offered for the exercise of his facul- 
ty of statesmanship. He would 
apply another test to the boy’s 
condition. 

‘ Listen to me, Talbot. Do not 
carry this fooling any further. If 
you have been unfaithful to the 
traditions of your family, and for- 
getful of yourself, I am willing to 
attribute the disagreeable fact to 
one of those temporary aberrations 
which I understand honourable 
members—that is to say, young 
people—are subject to in respect of 
certain sentiments of a personal 
rather than of a political character. 
At the same time I distinctly state, 
for your information, that the only 
atonement you can offer will be the 
immediate termination of this in- 
credible—this monstrous acquaint- 
ance. Do you hear?’ 

‘ That is quite impossible, father.’ 

Mr. Welbore made a gesture of 
impatience and anger. Mrs. Wel- 
bore sobbed in her handkerchief. 
Talbot, not without an occasional 
failure in his voice, but still fully 
nerved to his ordeal, went on : 

‘I would lay down my life, I 
think, to spare you both this. But 
under no circumstances could I 
be party to this arrangement you 
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speak of. You would not have me 
play a dishonourable part, and I 
could never meet your wish by act- 
ing the part of a scoundrel. I 
have loathed myself at the thought 
that I was an accomplice in a plot 
to secure, not a wife, but a sum of 
money. You would be the last to 
lend yourselves to a swindle of the 
kind; and now that you know the 
truth, you will not exact from me 
an obedience I could only give 
you at the expense of your honour 
and my own.’ 

Neither Mr. Welbore nor his wife, 
good easy pair, had, as has been al- 
ready remarked, ever taken any 
other view of the understanding 
between Dorchester- place and 
Park-terrace than that it was a 
providential accident. Mrs. Wel- 
bore, to be particular, had at first 
certain doubts, such as may be sup- 
posed to haunt the female breast 
in matters of sentiment ; but these 
were dispelled, by observation of 
her son’s demeanour towards Do- 
rinda, the significance of which she 
exaggerated because the wish was 
father to the thought. Like her 
husband, the lady had come to be- 
lieve that Talbot was in full, though 
strangely diffident, accord with all 
others concerned in the delicate 
business. 

‘ You have no reproach to make 
to us, Talbot,’ she now said, with- 
out looking at her son. ‘ Your 
manner to Miss Hardrop deceived 
us into the belief that you had 
formed an attachment to her.’ 

‘I beg to supplement what your 
mother has just stated by the an- 
nouncement that it was not we 
who took the initiative in opening 
negotiations for an alliance. The 
overtures came from the other 
side. You will therefore under- 
stand that you were not entrapped 
into or expected to codperate in 
a conspiracy of any kind. Might 
I ask, sir,’ added Mr. Welbore, 
who caught in a vague way the sus- 
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picion that Talbot was putting 
what he called the ‘ arrangement’ 
in the worst light in order to 
strengthen his own position— 
‘might I ask why you have prac- 
tised this deception upon us? Why 
have you allowed us to continue 
all this time under an illusion as to 
your intentions ?’ 

Talbot protested. If he had 
done anything of the kind, it was 
wholly without design or con- 
sciousness on his part. He owned 
himself to blame for not having 
spoken his mind with respect to 
Miss Hardrop before now; but 
explained his silence, first, by his 
unwillingness to raise an unplea- 
sant and ungracious point of con- 
troversy; and secondly, by his im- 
pression that the situation he was 
expected to solve was rather a 
forecast his people hoped to see 
realised than a condition actually 
existing. He might have added 
the truth, which, however, was not 
very clear to himself, that he had 
allowed things to drift, withholding 
his action in that fatalism which is 
the mood of love as well as of other 
desperations. Talbot defended him- 
self : 

*I did not assume what I did not 
feel. I am not guilty of any trea- 
chery of that kind, at all events. 
Perhaps I have been saved from it 
by a love which enables me to feel 
at this moment how base a crime 
such hypocrisy would be. I have 
been rash. I am undutiful ; but it 
is too late to mend my sin, and I 
can only beseech you, dear father 
and mother, to consider my case 
with the kind hearts you have al- 
ways had for me.’ 

‘ And this is our return,’ says his 
father. ‘ Your conduct means ruin 
to yourself and us. Think of the 
lady, sir.’ 

‘So I do, father. 
this cannot be. I could not make 
her happy. How could I, who 
would feel that I had been sold to 
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her—that I had become her pro- 
perty by purchase, just as her dog 
or her horse, or any other animal 
she might choose to honour by 
taking a fancy to?’ 

Mr. Welbore drew a long breath, 
and said, after a pause, in a voice 
bespeaking concentrated exaspera- 
tion, 

‘In my capacity as member of 
the House of Commons, 1 have 
preserved, in the face of provoca- 
tion and in spite of bad example, 
the amenities of parliamentary de- 
bate and the courtesies of parlia- 
mentary expression; and I have 
endeavoured, I hope not without 
success, to preserve a similar de- 
portment and habit of speech in 
the sphere of private and domestic 
life. Otherwise, sir, I should be 
tempted to pronounce you a block- 
head and an ass.’ He stopped. 

Talbot bowed. 

‘Scruples of honour will not 
permit you to espouse the amiable 
and wealth—and worthy daughter 
of my honourable friend Hardrop. 
But the scruples, it appears, do not 
prevent your entertaining a design 
to marry some other female, who, 
according to admissions you have 
had the temerity to make, is de- 
void of those varied attractions 
which Miss Hardrop possesses ; 
and you invite this House—this 
family to approve your proceed- 
ing ! 

Talbot, in his misery, could 
hardly restrain a smile. 

‘It is true,’ said he, ‘ that Blos- 
som is not rich. She is as poor as 
can be, and her peopie are of the 
very humblest, let me say the low- 
est, class. But she has no equal 
among women that I have ever 
seen; and if you would but see 
and speak with her, you would say 
the same. It is an audacious pro- 
posal, I know, but it has been on 
my mind to make it, and I should 
have done so if you, father, had 
not anticipated me. Father—mo- 


ther, I ask permission to introduce 
my plighted wife to you. I ask it 
for all our sakes, in the faith and 
belief that you will take her to 
your hearts, and say she is a prize 
worthy of a thousand times bet- 
terman! I ask it,’ said Talbot, 
‘because my life and my fate are 
bound up with hers for ever and 
ever ! 

Mr. Welbore was fairly stunned 
at the sublime presumption of the 
jackanapes standing before him. 
Even in that supreme crisis, con- 
trolling his rage by a correspond- 
ing effort of his profound respect 
for himself, he confined himself to 
ordering his son out of his pre- 
sence. Talbot did not venture to 
hold out his hand to his father in 
the customary ‘good-night.’ He 
stooped and kissed his mother, 
who whispered, ‘ Unfortunate boy, 
you will destroy us ;’ and with these 
words to medicine his sleep, he 
left the room, too miserable, on 
account of his parents’ misery, to 
rejoice at his release. 

After he had gone, the elders 
took counsel together. It was a 
startling revelation, they agreed. 
Their own son, of all; the manly, 
filial, sensible youth, who had never 
up to that hour crossed the soul of 
either parent! And this was the 
very last folly they would have 
thought him capable of ; indeed it 
was the last folly they would have 
attributed to, or excused in, any 
young man of his position. 

But he was evidently in dead 
earnest. It was clear that he had 
been bewitched by this siren of 
the slums, under whose spell he 
had so unaccountably fallen. Hus- 
band and wife wondered and spe- 
culated much as to the imperative 
and mighty magic whereby this 
low-born maid succeeded in throw- 
ing an ignoble glamour over the 
hope of the house of Welbore. 
All in this respect, however, was 
blank mystery ; they had not ques- 
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tioned Talbot, who, on his side, 
was not anxious to volunteer in- 
formation ; but this, at all events, 
was certain—there was danger, 
serious and imminent, to be dealt 
with, and dealt with promptly. In 
the first place, the terrible secret 
must be kept from the Hardrops ; 
in the second place, care must be 
taken not to drive the demented 
youth upon some rash irremediable 
action ; while again it was impera- 
tive to take steps for breaking the 
vile charm which had fallen like a 
curse of fate upon the Welbore 
family, and threatened to stain its 
historic escutcheon with a hideous 
disgrace. 

After long and anxious consulta- 
tion it was agreed, on the motion 
of the member for Muddlebury, 
who offered the suggestion as a 
statesmanlike and practical course, 
to humour Talbot's frenzy to the 
extent of seeing this girl. The fur- 
ther purpose of this arrangement 
was not at all clear to the pro- 
jectors ; but they had an idea that 
such a meeting would enable them 
to bring the tremendous influences 
of personal dignity, loftiness of de- 
portment, and social position to 
b.ar upon this impudent creature, 
w_ioever she was, in such force as 
should wither up her unspeakable 
ambition, and frighten her from the 
further pursuit of her victim. It 
was pronounced inexpedient to in- 
vite the person to Dorchester-place. 
On the other hand, it would be in- 
consistent with the dignity and the 
interests of the family to go waiting 
upon her in her dwelling. The 
difficulty was compromised by fix- 
ing the interview upon neutral 
territory at the Palace of West- 
minster. There, upon the ter- 
race of the Chambers, and amid 
overwhelming evidences of the 
grandeur and importance of the 
family, this female pretender would 
be taught the desperate nature of 
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her design, and perhaps scared 
and humiliated out of it. 

Mr. Welbore rapped at his son's 
bedroom-door two hours after he 
had dismissed that culprit. He 
found Talbot fully dressed, and 
informed him of the decision ar- 
rived at. 

‘In order that you may have no 
excuse for complaining of harsh or 
inconsiderate treatment on our 
part, your mother and I have de- 
termined to accord your petition 
respecting the other principal—the 
female concerned in this extraordi- 
nary and unprecedented complica- 
tion.’ 

‘Thank you, father.’ 

‘I decline, under the circum- 
stances, to accept any expression 
of gratitude from you. I have, 
further, to impress upon you that 
you are not to take our concession 
as in the slightest degree implying 
acquiescence in your attitude. On 
the contrary, we grant it solely with 
regard to ulterior possibilities. We 
have extended to your case the 
parliamentary maxim that grievance 
should precede supply in order, by 
treating you with specialindulgence, 
that we may be in a moral position 
to justify to ourselves the vigorous 
exercise of our lawful authority, 
should the necessity for extreme 
measures arise. Allow me to add 
that the statement you have laid 
before the House—before your 
mother and myself—to-night causes 
us the most serious anxiety and 
disappointment. Even now I hope 
to hear from you in the morning 
that the statement was the result of 
some boyishimpulse, whichanight’s 
reflection will correct. Abrupt 
changes of opinion are common in 
the political arena, and you need 
not be ashamed to imitate the be- 
haviour of eminent men.’ 

And, thinking he had put a 
shrewd point, Mr. Welbore, main- 
taining his severe aspect, retired. 


[To be continued. } 
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WARMINGHAM scarcely deserves 
the name of town. Hence it is 
peculiarly proud ofthat name. To 
hint to one of its inhabitants that 
it was a small town gave offence. 
To pass easily among its people, 
the best way of referring to the 
place was to call it the town of 
Warmingham, and leave matters 
alone at that point. It stood at the 
foot of a hill, remote from village or 
other town. As yet no railway came 
near it. This was a very sore sub- 
ject with the residents, and no plea- 
sant or useful purpose could be 
served by alluding to it. But the 


town had other and great advan- 


tages. It possessed one side of a 
stream, a town-hall, where jugglers 
of marvellous skill and Christy 
Minstrels of gloomiest complexion 
occasionally performed. It had 
nine public pumps, from which 
any one who chose could draw and 
fetch water without charge. It had 
a town clock which kept the time 
of the Warmingham in preference to 
the time of the Greenwich meridian, 
and often, to show that it had no 
narrow local vanity, adopted the 
time of meridians leagues to the 
east or west of Warmingham and 
Greenwich. 

The people of this town were 
remarkable for solidity of character 
rather than vivacity of manners. 
They had, being men who prided 
themselves on their wise toleration 
of progress, no formulated objection 
to vivacity, but they did not manu- 
facture the article themselves. 
They looked upon vivacity as upon 
the jugglers and Christy Minstrels, 


good upon occasions and meri- 
torious in strangers, but of doubt- 
ful value for every-day use at home. 

They were proud of two things, 
the town-hall and John Fenshawe. 
The town-hall was, after the parish 
church, the most conspicuous thing 
in the place. It stood at the 
highest side of the Market-square, 
and commanded the respect of in- 
habitants and the attention of visi- 
tors. It was set firmly forth in full 
view of all, and local opinion gave 
it high place among the historic 
buildings of the country. In no 
way could you enter the town with- 
out seeing it, for it dominated all 
the place, as St. Paul’s dominates 
London. All distances were mea- 
sured from it, and the position of 
all other buildings spoken of in re- 
lation to it. The Market-square 
was the octopus head to which the 
eight streets formed tentacles, and 
the town-hall was the mouth of the 
octopus. The town-hall was the 
visible sign of Warmingham’s great- 
ness. It housed the library, the 
school of art, the news-room, the 
chamber of commerce, the assem- 
bly-rooms, and a few other institu- 
tions of less note. It is recorded 
that some profligate was once 
known to speak lightly of the 
equator; no one had ever been 
known to speak lightly of the War- 
mingham town-hall. All were not 
enthusiastic about the Warmingham 
town-hall, but no man had been 
known to treat it with contumely. 

The other thing of which every 
one in the town felt proud was 
John Fenshawe. 
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The universal faith was that he 
happened to be the only member 
of a county family living in the 
town. It was believed he came of 
the great Fershawe family, which, 
here and there, owned no fewer 
than three coronets. It was held 
that he himself might have had a 
coronet for holding up his finger, 
but that he preferred keeping his 
finger down, and living in peace 
and plenty among the honest 
townsfolk with whom he had dwelt 
so long. It was supposed he was 
very rich, and that he could easily 
have supported the dignity of a 
title if he chose. 

He did not mingle with the 
townsfolk, but they felt he was 
one of them, and they would no 
more have believed treason of him 
against Warmingham than of the 
Queen herself against this realm. 

One of the most remarkable 
things about John Fenshawe was 
thatnoone could exactly tell hisage. 
Those who were old said he must 
now be old; those who were mic- 
dle-aged said he must have passed 
middle life, and those who were 
young had a notion that he could 
not be far away from their years. 
This in itself was a great compli- 
ment to John Fenshawe, for it 
showed how each class wished him 
to be considered as belonging to 
itself. 

To be sure he was never seen 
about town. But then why should 
a gentleman of his quality ever be 
seen about town? He had the 
reputation of being the best duck- 
shot in the county, and he was 
supposed to be shooting duck in 
the pools of the plain, or employing 
himself in rifle-practice of one kind 
or another among the hills. As 
some stranger passing through the 
town, and hearing all that had to 
be said of him, remarked, ‘ He was 
never divorced by report from a 
gun.’ Every one owned his ways 
were retiring, very solitary ; but all 
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agreed that a more kindly or gen- 
tle-hearted gentleman did not exist 
than John Fenshawe, and that it 
would be a dreary day for the town 
when he was no more. 

In 1881, a year within the me- 
mory of men still living, the leaven 
of progress began to work so 
fiercely in Warmingham that some 
of the boldest spirits who frequent- 
ed the news-room of the town-hall 
began to whisper amongst one an- 
other, and declare, under the cover 
of night, when going home, that it 
was a shame an important town 
like Warmingham had not a club. 
To think, sir, of a town like Warm- 
ingham not having a club! Did 
you ever know or hear of such in- 
sufferable backwardness? Why, 
sir, villages, mere villages, and vil- 
lages of no great repute or import- 
ance, have their clubs now, as 
well as London or any other town 
or city in the land. And here was 
Warmingham, sir, Warmingham, 
mind you, Warmingham, with no 
place where a fellow could spend 
an evening, except at the Blue 
Dragon, which was beastly low, or 
the town-hall, which was still more 
beastly stupid ! 

Next morning the rumour pre- 
vailed in Warmingham that a club 
was about to be started in the town. 
Men rejoiced as became men who 
saw before them a compromise be- 
tween the guilty openness of the 
Blue Dragon and the chill intellec- 
tuality of the reading-room. Wo- 
men put on sackcloth and ashes, 
and brooded gloomily over the 
anticipation of their sons ruined by 
occult dissipation and their hus- 
bands fleeced by sharpers, the sons 
of other women. But the men of 
Warmingham were redoubtable and 
not to be denied. Once the men 
decided on doing anything, they 
did not allow female qualms or 
prejudices to stand in their way. 
Within four days of the night upon 
which the first faint glimmer of a 
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club stole, like a secret moonlight, 
upon the gaze of a few daring 
spirits of the town on their way 
home from the town-hall, bills 
had been posted convening a meet- 
ing of the chief men of the place, 
with a view to broadening the 
moonlight glimmer into full day- 
light. The bills bade all the re- 
spectable male inhabitants meet 
on that day week at the as- 
sembly-room, town-hall, there to 
consider the propriety of forming 
the club, and, in case its formation 
was decided upon, then to take 
measures for its future. This bill 
was punctuated as bills printed 
in small provincial towns usually 
are—that is to say, so as to destroy 
the meaning of it to one knowing 
anything about punctuation ; but 
as there was not a soul in Warm- 
ingham who knew anything about 
punctuation, this made not the least 
difference. There were five errors 
of grammar in the bill, so that the 
meaning of it was plain to the 
townsfolk ; had it been flawless in 
this respect, it would have been 
unintelligible. 

Duly the bald-headed tallow- 
chandlersand bushy-headed grocers 
and hemp-smelling ropemaker and 
well-washed coal. merchant and 
jealous publicans and aristocratic 
clerks and civil engineers and road 
contractors and undertakers came, 
with a variety of others, and the 
meeting was duly formed by voting 
the undertaker, as being the man 
of most general experience, into 
the chair. It was then and there 
resolved that the club should be 
formed, and, amid much enthu- 
siasm, the meeting was adjourned 
until that day week. 

Only one thing marred the suc- 
cess of that gathering. It had been 
convened by five of the chief men 
of Warmingham, it had been held 
in the chief building in Warming- 
ham, and yet the chief man of 
Warmingham, John Fenshawe, had 
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not attended. ll felt that he 
would, naturally, be the president 
of the club. All felt that the club 
could not be without him. He 
was the foremost man of the town, 
the presidency of this club was the 
only thing the town had ever had 
worthy of his acceptance, and every 
man at the meeting felt quite cer- 
tain it was not possible to find 
any other president who would 
suit this club, any other man 
under whom the ordinary members 
would be quite satisfied to work 
without jealousy. In fact, one of 
the unexpressed and general feel- 
ings was that the formation of this 
club gave the men of Warmingham 
an opportunity of testifying to John 
Fenshawe, by electing him presi- 
dent, the esteem and respect in 
which he had been for years held 
by all who knew of him. 

As the men who formed that 
meeting were walking home, the 
talk of the various groups into 
which they fell naturally turned on 
John Fenshawe, and the general 
belief was that Fenshawe had gone 
goodness knew where, but that he 
would be back by that day week, 
and would be certain to attend the 
next meeting. 

Of all the men present at 
that meeting William Gardiner and 
George Ware were the best to do. 
The former was the only tanner, 
the latter the chief tallow-chandler, 
in Warmingham, and both lived in 
the only suburb of Warmingham. 
This suburb was on the hill, and 
the shortest way of getting at it 
was through old Warmingham 
churchyard. The old church was 
in ruins, and the graveyard had 
fallen into decay. As a matter of 
choice, no one cares to go through 
a graveyard by night ; and although 
fifty years had passed since the 
last interment in this ground, there 
was an unpleasant feeling in tread- 
ing its grass-grown walks. 

As William Gardiner and George 
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Ware entered the old graveyard 
they resumed the conversation 
about Fenshawe—any voice is 
better than the thin small voices 
among the rank lush-grass of a 
graveyard and the soughing of the 
wet wind in the churchyard trees. 

The shadows of the trees cast 
by the bright starlight flickered 
across their path as they went, 
making the ground seem to smoke. 
It was not a comfortable place by 
any means. 

‘You know Fenshawe, ofcourse?” 
asked William Gardiner, in a care- 
less way. 

‘Well, to tell you the truth, I 
have never met him to my know- 
ledge. I must have seen him a 
thousand times, but I do not know 
his appearance.’ 

‘That is strange. Neither do I.’ 

‘Is it possible! Two men so 
well known as we, who have been 
so long in Warmingham, not know 
John Fenshawe! It is almost 
past belief!’ said Ware. 

‘It all comes of his spending 
such an infernal lot of his time 
over those ducks. There’s another 
reason, too, Ware. You'll find all 
the retailers of the town know 
everything about him, as he must 
go into their shops to order or to 
pay ; but we, being in the whole- 
sale way, why, he doesn’t come 
our way, except in a social way, 
as about this club.’ 

‘ True—very true,’ said Ware. 
And the two wholesale dealers of 
Warmingham walked on in silence, 
feeling for the first time that it was 
rathera distinction not to knoweven 
the appearance of John Fenshawe. 

Suddenly Gardiner seized Ware 
by the shoulder, and, pointing to a 
tall white marble headstone, part 
of which seemed to move, 

‘What—what is that ?” 

Ware was mute for a moment. 
Something did move. Then Ware 
laughed softly, as though he had 
not been in the least alarmed. 
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‘It was an owl perched upon the 
top of that white marble headstone, 
and now the owl has flown off. 
By the way, whose headstone is 
that ?” 

‘I don’t know,’ answered the 
tanner. ‘Often as I have been 
across this burial-ground, I have 
never once been among the graves.’ 

That day week came, and in the 
mean time nothing had been heard 
of John Fenshawe. ‘The hour of 
meeting came, and still he had not 
appeared at the town-hall. If it 
had been possible to cherish anger 
against John Fenshawe, the pro- 
moters of the Warmingham Club 
would undoubtedly have felt more . 
than indignation. It was true no 
circular had been addressed to 
him, but it was equally true no 
circular had been addressed to any 
other man in the town. Why could 
he not come without formality, as 
they had come? It was impos- 
sible that he could be out on a 
solitary shooting expedition all this 
time. 

The meeting did not last long, 
and broke up in very bad humour. 
Neither Gardiner nor Ware said 
anything of their conversation in 
the churchyard that night week. 
As they were buttoning their over- 
coats in the hall before going out, 
Watkins the grocer and Johnson 
the bootmaker passed them by, and 
Ware and Gardiner overheard the 
following dialogue : 

‘ By the way, Watkins, does John 
Fenshawe deal with you ?’ 

‘No; I do not even know him 
by appearance. But every one else 
knows him well.’ 

‘I candidly confess I don’t. 
Never saw him, to my knowledge.’ 

Gardiner looked at Ware, and 
Ware looked at Gardiner. Neither 
knew whether to smile or shudder, 
and each contented himself with a 
look of blank amazement. 

It was a windy moonlight night, 
without a cloud. Gardiner and 
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Ware walked on in silence until 
they once more came to the old 
churchyard. It was a matter of 
etiquette between them to say 
something when they were treading 
that ground of gloomy memories. 

‘ What a queer thing this is about 
John Fenshawe !’ said Gardiner. 

‘Very. I always heard he was 
the last of his line of the great 
Fenshawes. He can’t have left 
Warmingham on the sly to get 
married and keep his line alive ” 

As Ware was speaking, a gust 
of wind blew off his hat, and, car- 
rying it along the top of the graves, 
ultimately flattened it against a 
tall white marble headstone. From 
this headstone an owl now rose, 
and, flapping his wings, flew swiftly 
away. 
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Ware ran after his hat. When 
he got to the white marble head- 
stone against which it was flattened, 
Gardiner cried out, 

‘ See whose stone that is, now.’ 

Ware, by the aid of the moon- 
light, read out, 

‘Sacred to the memory of John 
Fenshawe, of Warmingham, the 
last of his branch of the Fenshawe 
line, who departed this life in the 
year 1801, and in the seventy- 
eighth year of his age.”’ 

Next morning it was known 
about the town of Warmingham 
that, judging by analogous cases, 
there was no likelihood of John 
Fenshawe coming back soon from 
the expedition upon which he had 
set out eighty-one years ago. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
A MARTYR IN SPITE OF HIMSELF. 


WHETHER the sluice of the canal 
was open or not, history does not 
tell; but there was some sort of 
current which bore Jack Hedley 
away from the quay on which his 
cousin was standing. 

There was no chance of his being 
drowned ; for, although he floated 
away for a few seconds, he threw 
himself on his side, and struck out 
vigorously for a small fleet of boats 
anchored just opposite the old 
monastery. Harry held his breath 
and watched him struggling in the 
water. He could see from the first 
that he was perfectly safe. He 
only had on his feet some light 
dancing pumps, and these he could 
easily kick off in the water. 

‘He might have been drowned,’ 
he said to himself; and then, as if 
recovering his senses, started off 
to the boats towards which his 
cousin was swimming. 

He ran swiftly along the quay, 
and then leapt on to the deck of a 
small half schuyt, half canal boat. 
He even bruised his legs by strik- 
ing against the quaint toy-house- 
looking poop of the modest craft ; 
then he turned and looked at his 
cousin, who was swimming vigor- 
ously towards him despite the 
weight of his clothes, which, how- 
ever, was not so very great after 
all. 

‘Throw me a bit of rope,’ cried 
Jack, spluttering, and there was a 
sound in his voice as if he could 
hardly keep from laughing. 

There was a coil atteched to a 


bucket near by, and Harry threw 
the end into the water. Jack caught 
hold of it with one hand, and, 
placing the other over the low gun- 
wale, scrambled into the boat, 
when he burst out laughing. 

‘There will be no going back 
to-night to Steinem,’ he said. ‘I 
shall have to stop in that blessed 
Poste and get dried; for I’m not 
going to ruin my fine constitution 
by going back in this water-spaniel 
style; but I’ll get a Zasse of some- 
thing or the other, for I’m shiver- 
ing to death.’ 

The clouds were drifting away 
now, and the moon was shining on 
the peaked roofs of the houses, and 
casting curious black shadows from 
the craft anchored on the silent 
water. 

‘It looks quite fine, doesn’t it ?’ 
said Mr. Jack, turning round to 
look at the home of the Dominicans. 

*O, hang the picturesque!’ an- 
swered his cousin. ‘ You'll get 
your death. Let’s run to that 
light over there ; it looks like an 
estaminet.’ 

They ran quickly over the rough 
pavement of round and irregular- 
shaped stones. It was a quaint 
little hostelry which they had en- 
tered. A low-roofed room, adorned 
by a great fireplace, with a backing 
of black iron-work representing 
some old-world Flemish history. 
But in one corner there were a few 
bottles, and a barrel of beer was on 
the floor. The place was dimly lit 
by the flame coming from a rough 
iron lamp suspended from the roof, 
and on the wall was a strange old 
brass girandole, which might per- 
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chance have existed in the old days 
of Alva, or of the Elector and the 
Dutch Deputies at the very least. 

Jack shivered, and knocked with 
his fist on the rough deal table. 
For a few minutes there was no 
notice taken whatever. 

‘I shall help myself,’ said Jack ; 
and took down one of the bottles 
from the shelf. ‘The brandy 
is sure to be equally bad, wher- 
ever you get it in this famous 
country ;’ and he poured some of 
the spirit into an old blue-delft mug 
which was on the table. 

* You had better get back to the 
hotel, Jack,’ and his cousin shook 
himself, and stamped on the floor. 
‘I feel it chilly coming from that 
roasting room.’ 

‘It’s a new sensation, old boy, 
to be like this,’ said the other. ‘I 
haven’t had a good wetting through 
since the old days at Marlow. I[ 
was never born to be drowned, 
that’s very certain.’ But as he 
spoke he could hear a footstep 
coming from the door behind him, 
and in his cousin’s face he saw a 
look of dismay and annoyance. 
He turned and looked over his 
shoulder. 

There was the Count d’Epinelle, 
with his arm in a sling, and what 
he might have intended to be a very 
charming smile upon his face. 

Jack had certainly had the best 
of it in the affair of honour, but the 
successful hero was not at all the 
réle he liked to play at any time. 
He looked at the Count, and 
blushed as if he were a schoolboy. 
He would have liked to have said 
something that was pleasing and 
complimentary. He felt horribly 
uncomfortable, and quite as much 
in want of a word as he had before 
then been in want of a guinea when 
he had overrun his allowance. 
The Count relieved him of his em- 
barrassment by beaming on him 
one of his very best smiles. 

‘Enemies may meet, even in an 
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estaminet, Monsieur Hedley,’ he 
said, and held out his hand. ‘ Let 
us bury our quarrel with the bullet 
which was taken from my arm, and 
which I threw in the grand rage 
into the waters of the Dender.’ 

Then Jack blushed, and burst 
into a laugh, then blushed again. 

‘ Monsieur,’ he said, ‘I am sorry 
that that affair ever took place. 
’Twas foolish on my part, though 
perhaps I was not altogether to 
blame.’ 

‘We both had the wrong,and both 
are forgiven. It is well, Monsieur 
Hedley ; but you must get back to 
the Poste and change your clothes. 
I myself will accompany you.’ 

Then the trio walked through 
the silent streets, silent at least 
until they came to the Place, when 
they could hear the sound of the 
music and the dancing coming 
from the open doors and windows 
of the great hotel. 

‘If you get into a room,’ said 
the Count, ‘I know the gargons 
here, and will manage to get you 
a suit of dry clothes for to-morrow, 
if you wish to get back at the good 
hour.’ 

Jack was shown into a neat 
little room which had fewer clocks 
and big mirrors than usual, and so 
had something of a homely British 
air about it. 

A somewhat grinning ruffian of an 
hotel gavgon came and lit the stove 
and placed a couple of candles on 
the mantelpiece, which, having 
lighted, he very considerately with- 
drew, saying that he would call for 
Monsieur’s wet clothes. Then Mr. 
Jack got into the big square bed 
and began to think over the events 
of the evening, and for the first 
time, as the thought struck him, he 
said almost aloud : 

‘What on earth was the Count 
doing at that wretched little brandy- 
shop by the quay, where I went 
away without paying for what I had, 
and where there wasn’t a soul to be 
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seen? Yet he can’t be a bad fellow, 
for he was ready enough to make 
it up after that little affair of ours.’ 

But his soliloquy was broken by 
the servant returning with a steam- 
ing hot grog au vin, which he 
handed to him as he lay in bed. 

He drank this, and then lay in 
a comfortable half-doze. And when 
one is a trifle tired, thus lying in 
bed, listening to the strains of a dis- 
tant band and dance, is a very 
pretty, luxurious posture. It gen- 
tly tickles the imagination, and you 
try to paint little pictures to your- 
self of what you would be doing 
were you there, and of what the 
others are doing who are there. 

‘I suppose Harry’s gone back 
to have another turn with Minnie 
Heneage. What an ass he is to 
bother himself about that girl! I 
don’t believe she cares a straw for 
anybody. Poor Harry, it’s very 
hard lines for him. His old guv’- 
nor might do a bit better for him. 
Hullo, what's that they’re playing? 
“ O Richard, O mon Roi!” O, that 
French tune to please some of 
those fellows of that precious Duc 
de Berry.” But Mr. Jack did not 
go on thinking very much longer ; 
for the dancing and the ducking 
had been quite enough for him, so 
he gradually sank to sleep. 

The next morning when he 
awoke and looked around him, he 
saw on the little rickety table by 
the window two large bouquets, 
each in a large vase. 

‘Who sent those? he asked, in 
his best French of Stratford-le-Bow, 
of the servant who came in answer 
to a rather sharp pulling of the 
bell-rope. 

‘Madame de Plafon and M. 
d’Epinelle,’ was the answer. 

‘ These are a queer people,’ said 
the young soldier to himself, ‘to 
send me flowers as if I were a girl 
dancing at the opera.’ 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
NEMESIS. 


It was a dull gray morning. In 
the Bois de Coimbre the loneliness 
was sullen and oppressive. Through 
the openings in the trees the glimp- 
ses of the woods looked deeply 
laden with shadow, and the birds 
flew slowly from branch to branch. 
Down one of the glades a dank 
stagnant pool of foul water lurked 
behind the thick undergrowth, and 
over it the branches of the trees 
spread out a sombre pall of darkest 
green. Beside the pool a steepish 
bank rose into the woods. Not a 
place that for any one to take his 
cheering thoughts. Dantesque and 
romantic it doubtless was ; but such 
romance would be little akin to 
cheery healthy souls. Yet on the 
bank was seated young Harry 
Hedley. He sat so still and silent 
that now and again one of the 
birds would hop quite near to him, 
only to fly away with a startled 
flutter when he moved uneasily on 
his arm as he lay at full length 
on the grass. Even when the 
breeze stole stealthily through the 
trees and made the leaves rustle 
and whisper together, he took not 
the slightest notice. Sometimes 
the sound of a horse’s hoofs could 
be heard echoing far away on the 
rough stone road which cut through 
the wood; but still he did not 
move. And as he stayed on, 
his face grew more and more 
clouded with a lowering frown. 

‘Everything is against me,’ he 
was thinking to himself, ‘every- 
thing always was against me. I 
believe now that that D’Epinelle 
is nothing but a spy of Bonaparte, 
and he has lent—would they call 
it lent >—me money, and he has my 
name for it. Can he harm me, I 
wonder? Those clothes of Jack’s 
that were taken from him at the 
Poste and never turned up again. 
He may have had some hand in 
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that. And I went that ride for 
him to Haulaine. How could that 
be brought against me? I hate 
the fellow for driving me to it. 
I see it all now clearly enough: I 
am friends with a spy. But so have 
the other men in the regiment 
been. But have the other men 
had money from him—have the 
other men done his work as I have ? 
And find out he will that I never 
delivered that letter. How much, 
I wonder, have I to fear him? O 
God, what a fool I have been! I 
used to laugh at Jack for a fool ; 
but somehow to-day I do not seem 
to hate him as I might do—as I 
ought to do if I thought of my own 
interest. I have always thought of 
my Own interest; yet have not 
done so well for myself after all.’ 

Then he looked at the silent 
pool beneath him. From the slime 
gathered on its margin a frog hop- 
ped out on to the damp earth. He 
gave a restless laugh. 

‘Supposing that I threw myself 
into the deep water where that 
thing swam from. If the pool 
looked nice and fresh and tempt- 
ing, perhaps I should. What would 
I not give to have something like 
the old peace of mind back again 
once more !’ 

So Black Care had followed in 
the wake of anger, folly, and mean- 
ness. As he lay beneath the trees 
encircled in the shadowing woods, 
a spectre of Despair might well have 
stood over him to make up a more 
perfect picture of haunting loneli- 
ness and misery. So he stayed on. 
But at length there came a break 
in the sky overhead, and streaks 
of sunlight came through the 
branches, and painted golden lines 
upon the trunks of the trees and 
upon the soft springy turf. The 
darkest corners of the wood, too, 
were lit up into a soft twilight, and 
wherever there was an opening in 
the slender, close-growing trees, the 
sun shone cheerily, and the birds 
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began to twitter and hop lightly to 
and fro. 

On the road near by he could 
hear the sound of voices. 

‘I will shake this off,’ he said 
to himself as he rose to his feet ; 
‘sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof. I'll worry mysclf no more, 
but back to Brussels and breakfast. 
Half a bottle will makeanotherman 
of me.’ Then he walked forward, 
pushing aside the branches of the 
trees, until he came out on to the 
open road. 

There coming towards him was a 
well-known group: Colonel Daw- 
son, Hetty, and her faithful lover. 

The Colonel was flourishing his 
malacca in the air; Hetty was 
laughing merrily; and Jack, he 
could see, even at that distance, 
was beaming happiness itself. 

‘Why, Hedley,’ said the Colonel 
as they came up to him, ‘ what are 
you doing Orlando in the forest 
for at this time of the day? You 
don’t look too lively, my young 
friend. Have you been planning 
how to manage all the coming cam- 
paign by yourself. so as to spare 
the Duke any superfluous worry ?” 

‘More than a penny for your 
thoughts in the woods, Harry,’ said 
his cousin. ‘You must make him 
come back to lunch, Colonel. He 
looks dreadfully bad, doesn’t he?’ 

But, although Jack was so 
friendly, yet, as they went walking 
on, he managed to drop behind 
with Hetty, and Harry was left 
with the Colonel in front. 

‘You young gentlemen seem to 
get away a good deal from Stei- 
nem,’ said the Colonel; ‘in my 
time things were not managed so 
easily. But what do you do to 
amuse yourselves when you are 
there, which certainly can’t be very 
often ?” 

‘I hardly know, sir: sometimes 
we fish in the Dender, sometimes 
some of the King’s Frenchmen 
come over from Ghent.’ 
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‘I shouldn’t have too much to 
do with them,’ answered his com- 
panion. ‘Old Stammers told me 
the other day that the Duke did 
not trust any of them further than 
his nose, though that’s saying a 
good deal; for the “chief” is inno 
want of a nose of his own, though 
p'raps one ought not to joke about 
the great man.’ 

‘Does he object to them?’ 
asked Harry, with an uneasy look, 
‘and is it the talk of Brussels, 
then ?’ 

‘It’s not the talk of Brussels, 
but something has been said about 
it the last week or so. Do you 
know, I think I should drop that 
Count d’Epinelle of yours. He 
knows too much, and is a con- 
founded deal too polite, young 
man, although politeness may be a 
virtue, even in a Frenchman.’ 

On hearing this, Harry Hedley 
felt almost a sensation of faintness 
creeping over him; but with an 
effort he checked it—checked it 
even instantly—and turning to the 
Colonel, started off in a stream of 
Brussels small talk, of which there 
was no lack at that happy time. 

With a brisk three miles’ walk, 
they found themselves back at the 
Montagne de la Cour. 

‘Let us lunch,’ said the Colo- 
nel, ‘for the human frame requires 
sustenance, and you young gentle- 
men have not had a liver ruined in 
Hindostan.’ 

‘Poor things, they must be 
hungry,’ said Miss Hetty, ‘and 
they say they have got to ride back 
to Steinem to be in time for dinner. 
Why is it that life is always divided 
into three things—breakfast, lunch, 
and dinner?’ 

‘We do not want riddles, my 
dear ; itis not Christmas-time in 
England. It is luncheon-time in 
Brussels, and we want something 
to eat as quickly as we can get it.’ 

A few hours afterwards the two 
cousins were on their way back to 
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Steinem. There had been clouds 
in the morning sky; but now the 
sun was shining brightly, and there 
was a pleasant breeze. 

‘Harry,’ said his cousin Jack, 
‘since we have been in this pre- 
cious country, you have never 
been the same with me as you 
used to be. You don’t mind what 
I say with all your fads and tem- 
pers, do you, old boy?’ 

‘I have things to trouble me, 
and I suppose they trouble my 
temper,’ was the answer. ‘We 
cannot always be boys.’ 

‘ But we can be the same sort of 
men, if we choose, Harry, my lad; 
only you don’t choose to be the 
same to me, though why you 
shouldn’t be the dooce alone 
knows, and p’raps he doesn’t.’ 

‘I have never been your enemy,’ 
answered Harry Hedley. 

‘You say your enemy, as if you 
meant that I had been yours,’ 
and Jack shook his head. ‘ Well, 
Harry, all I can say is that I have 
never been otherwise than your 
friend, and why you should take 
up with that confounded Count is 
more than I can guess; though, 
of course, it’s no business of mine, 
old boy.’ 

‘It is no business of yours,’ was 
the answer, but the words were 
spoken not angrily, but with a 
sound of melancholy. 

‘You never got into many 
scrapes in tithes gone by, Harry,’ 
continued honest Jack; ‘but if 
you had, I believe you would have 
made a clean breast of ’em to me.’ 

Then they fell into silence, and 
hardly spoke again until they rode 
into the farmhouse, where they 
had their comfortable quarters. 

At the makeshift mess that night 
the Count d’Epinelle made his 
appearance. Every one knew that 
he had become friendly again with 
Jack, and it only served to make 
him still more popular than he had 
been for weeks past. So the gen- 
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tlemen of the red cloth laughed 
merrily, and took their wine freely, 
as was then the custom. 

‘ Let us sing,’ said Ensign Jones; 
‘we haven't had a chant for a 
year or so.’ 

So the gentlemen sang. Even 
Lieutenant Jack was moved to 
minstrelsy, and, in his fresh young 
voice, gave them the good old 
song of the ‘Oak and the Ash;’ 
as to Harry Hedley, he sank into 
a somewhat moody silence. He 
barely spoke a word ; but to make 
amends, and rather to the wonder 
of all, went on drinking steadily 
and deeply, until his face grew 
flushed, and his eyes grew dull and 
sodden. 

And all the time the Count 
watched him with a furtive glance. 
And, if any one had chanced to 
notice it, the curved lips of the 
handsome Frenchman were form- 
ing themselves into a covert sneer. 

‘It is cursedly hot here,’ said 
Jack, as he looked at his watch, 
and saw that it had turned eleven 
o'clock. ‘I think I shall have to 
go and turn in;’ and he rose from 
the table, and left the goodly 
company. 

When he got into the hall out- 
side he saw that the garden-door 
was open. The night was fine, and 
the warm scent of the flowers bade 
him go outside. He walked into 
the garden, and then on to the 
banks of the Dender, which was 
silently stealing through the mea- 
dows. Then a romantic fit came 
over him; he lit a cigar, and 
strolled towards the small wood 
near by. He entered the clearing 
where he had fought his first and 
only affair of honour with the 
Count. Then he went and sat on 
a stump ofa tree which lay back 
in the shadows, and quietly en- 
joyed his tobacco. 

‘I got out of that affair well 
enough,’ he thought to himself. 
* How nice it is here, and I’m not 
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so lonely that the quiet will give 
me a fit of the dismals !’ 

He had been sitting smoking for 
sometime, when he heard the sound 
of voices quite near to him. Whose 
voices were they? Jack was not 
given to playing the eavesdropper, 
but the very first sentence almost 
compelled him to. 

‘Supposing you are right, my 
young friend,’ it was the voice of 
the Count, ‘and I am a spy of 
Bonaparte ?’ 

‘Then I could give you up this 
very night, and a drum-head court- 
martial would wait you in the 
morning.’ 

There was a familiar ring in this 
voice that Jack could not fail to 
catch, yet whose voice it was he 
could not guess. 

‘The keyhole business is sneak- 
ing enough,’ thought Jack, ‘ but 
when spies are being talked about, 
ain't it my duty to listen for the 
good of the service? It’s a beastly 
mean feeling, but I’m bound to do 
it all the same. I always thought 
that Count was a precious rascal, 
though I did make it up with 
him.’ 

* As to threatening me, mon ami,’ 
continued the Frenchman, ‘bah! 
You are entirely in my power. 
Have you not had money from 
the spy of Bonaparte—have you 
not volunteered to do work for 
the spy of Bonaparte, although, 
pretty coguin that you are, you de- 
ceived me? My dear friend, you 
dare not touch me. Be sparing 
of your boasts. I go away this 
very night ; be careful, mon gargon, 
very careful, or a letter to the Duke 
may bring you where—where do 
you know.’ 

‘It would be safer for me, then, 
to give you up—my word would 
go further than yours.’ The 
other answered in a tone of 
menace, 

‘Myyoung friend, you dare not— 
you dare not. You weara red coat, 
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but you are not brave enough for 
that.” Then the Count laughed. 
‘That red coat of your amiable 
cousin was, however, most useful. 
It has been worn a dozen times in 
our service. It was a grand coup of 
mine; your grand cow will be that 
of silence, and you knowit. To- 
night then, Monsieur Hedley, we 
part for good. Our friendship has 
been charming. You have been 
but of little use to me, and you have 
cost me much money, much mo- 
ney. Still a French gentleman can 
be silent. I know not how for- 
tune may turn for me, but I think 
not that we shall meet again.’ 

Then Jack Hedley heard no 
more but the sound of footsteps on 
the turf. When they were almost 
lost in the distance he walked out 
of his hiding-place. He could see 
one, to him, well-known figure, 
standing in the moonlight on the 
road which led to the homestead 
of Le Beau Pré. The figure was 
standing with a lowered head, and 
the shadow of it was cast by the 
moonlight in a long black line 
across the white stones which 
paved the road. 

A sigh burst from the young 
soldier’s lips, and he wiped the 
gathering beads from his heated 
forehead. 

‘To think that it can be Harry !’ 
he said aloud ; and the wind stir- 
ring the branches of the trees 
seemed to answer, ‘ Yes !’ 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A WEIRD NIGHT. 


Jack walked out of the wood 
and made his way to the bank of 
the river. He could see the lights 
still burning in the windows of the 
farmhouse. He could hear the 
voices of his friends and an occa- 
sional snatch of asong. From the 
silent waters of the languid stream 
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the night wind ,blew chilly on his 
heated face. He looked up at the 
moon, then he turned his face to- 
wards the dark patch of woodland, 
then he looked at the river again. 

‘What was he to do? What 
ought he to have done?’ 

Perhaps Harry had in no way 
been guilty. Perhaps he had only 
been foolish and utterly led away ; 
yet he had taken money and had 
done the Count some sort of ser- 
vice, and doing such service was 
the work of a traitor. 

‘Harry cannot have done any 
actual wrong; no fellow in the 
whole army would do such a thing. 
Yet I hold a commission, and 
ought not the Count to be stopped, 
and ought not I to set about it at 
once? But if I do, what about 
Harry? Why, it would be his 
death, and our name would be 
done for for ever. How I wish I 
had the head to tell me what to 
do! how I wish I wasn’t a poor 
stupid fool ! 

Then he stopped short, and 
thrust his hands deep into his 
pockets and looked around him. 
There was no inspiration in the 
river, the woods, the silent mea- 
dows, and the moonlight. 

‘What am I to do?’ he thought 
again. Then a sudden impulse 
seized him. ‘Let me get hold of 
Harry—the truth cannot be so bad 
as I think. Let me sleep on what 
I learnt to-night, and all will be 
well to-morrow.’ 

Then he made his way back to 
the farmhouse. APE i 

In the great house-place his 
friends were seated at the long 
table. There was little Jones hard 
at work at his punch as_ usual; 
there was the Scotch doctor fud- 
dling himself in tipsy gravity and 
solemnity. The feeble rays of the 
wax candles played on the red 
coats and the red faces 

‘Come and give us another 
stave, Jack,’ bawled Ensign Jones ; 
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‘the punch is lovely, and the night 
is lovely, and everything is as it 
should be.’ And the subaltern 
waved his glass and pushed the 
messmate sitting next to him, as if 
to invite Jack to come and be 
seated. 

But Jack Hedley took no notice 
of the offer. He walked round 
the table to where his cousin was 
sitting, and touched him on the 
shoulder. 

Harry Hedley had been drink- 
ing deeply, and looked up at him 
with a tipsy grin. But drunk or 
sober, he must be spoken to. 

‘A word with you in the garden, 
Harry,’ said his cousin; ‘come, 
the cool air will freshen you up.’ 

With a stagger and clutch at the 
edge of the table, he rose to his 
feet and glared about him. 

‘I’m coming, old boy,’ he an- 
swered ; ‘good-night, all of you.’ 

‘Try the well-bucket, Harry,’ 
bawled Jones ; ‘you ain’t used to 
punch, you know.’ 

Then Jack seized his cousin by 
the arm and led him away into the 
farmyard. 

There the moonlight was play- 
ing on the old moss-covered walls 
of the outbuildings. A_ restless 
horse pushed its head out of the 
stable-door and quietly watched 
them. Harry gave vent to a half- 
drunken laugh. 

‘T’ll try Jones’s remedy,’ he said, 
and drew a bucket of water from 
the well and thrust his head into 
it. Then he shook the water from 
his hair and wiped his face with 
his handkerchief. ‘I am quite 
cool now, Jack,’ he cried; ‘ what 
is it you want, you man of mys- 
tery? 

‘Come here, Harry,’ was the 
answer, ‘let us go into the stable; 
horses, at any rate, don’t tell 
tales.’ 

They walked into the rough 
stable, and Harry leant against the 
window-sill, his now pallid face 
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looking still whiter in the moon- 
light. 

‘ Harry,’ said Jack Hedley, ‘God 
knows I never wished to play the 
eavesdropper, but I was in the 
wood near by when you were talk- 
ing with the Count ; I heard—well, 
I heard ail.’ 

Had he been of a nature to have 
enjoyed another’s misery, he would 
have had a feast of malice indeed 
in what he saw in the face of his 
cousin. For a few seconds, as the 
young man reeled with an un- 
steady effort at holding on to the 
window:sill, he thought that his 
senses would utterly leave him. 
But it was only for a few seconds. 
Harry Hedley collected himself 
and his thoughts together at the 
same instant. He wiped his lips 
with his wet handkerchief, and 
gazed on his cousin with a steady 
eye. 

‘You have heard only that the 
Count isa spy of Bonaparte. You 
have listened well; so much the 
better; you have heard nothing 
which you can bring against me 
if such be your wish, Jack Hed- 
ley.’ 

‘My wish, Harry!’ answered the 
other, ‘my wish to injure you! I 
never had such a thought for a 
moment. But what am I to do— 
what are we to do? You believe, 
don’t you, that there is some sort 
of duty, I don’t know what exactly, 
for me to perform?’ and he laid 
his hand upon his cousin’s arm. 

‘If you think it a duty to stir 
muddy water which need not be 
stirred, you can do so. You have 
stood in my way often enough be- 
fore now. Play out your part pro- 
perly, my good friend and relative, 
and stand in my way for yet an- 
other time; but to-night I am tired 
and want to sleep ; to-morrow take 
your pretty little tale where you 
please. I shall say no more. Get 
you to bed; and don’t think your- 
self another Fouché at hunting up 
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mysteries, for you are not. Good- 
night, I am going; and pushing 
his cousin aside, he walked with 
steady feet out into the farmyard. 

For some time Jack Hedley 
stood perfectly still, then he gave 
a deep sigh. 

‘I cannot see my way out of it,’ 
he thought; ‘I had best sleep upon 
it.’ He left the stable, and saw 
through the open window of the 
house-place that Harry Hedley 
was standing at the table and pour- 
ing himself out another glass of 
liquor. 

‘Why should he drink like that? 
he never used to. Poor Harry, 
what a misery it all is !’ 

Then he went up-stairs to his 
bedroom, and pondering over the 
events of the evening, he slowly 
undressed and turned into bed. 
For a time he tossed restlessly to 
and fro, and sleep would not come 
to him at all; but at last fatigue 
and healthy youth had their way, 
and he fell into a heavy slumber. 

He was awoke by a strange jar- 
ring sound. What could it be? 

He listened, and the sound of a 
horrid stealthy laugh caused him 
to sit up in bed. There, in the 
moonlight, was a ghastly figure. 
With only his shirt on, his cousin 
was standing near him, and in his 
hand was a knife which he had 
taken from the table below. He 
was evidently perfectly drunk, and 
his eyes had the glittering look of 
madness as the cold light fell upon 
them. 

Jack was no coward, but for the 
moment his limbs trembled. Then 
he leapt from his bed as the other 
came forward. Harry Hedley 
raised his weapon, but his cousin 
fell swiftly upon him. It was barely 
a struggle; for the drink he had 
taken had such a hold upon the 
wretched creature that he was al- 
most powerless. Jack flung him 
against the bed and took the knife 
from his hand. 
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‘What do you mean?’ he said. 
‘Good God, what do you mean ? 

‘ You're always in my way, Jack,’ 
answered the drunken man. ‘I 
want to murder you, that’s what I 
want. You sha’n’t give any of us 
up, that you sha’n’t.’ 

* You poor idiot,’ answered Jack 
Hedley, ‘keep still, for no one 
must know of this. I shall take 
you back to your room and lock 
you in. Come, move now.’ 

Then, taking him by the arm, 
he led him away. He made him 
get back into his bed. 

‘I shall go to sleep beautifully,’ 
said Harry Hedley, with a grin 
which looked ghastly in the moon- 
light. ‘If you lock the door I 
can’t come to you. Always lock 
your door, Jack.’ 

And, turning over on his side, he 
seemed to fall almost instantly into 
a drunken sleep. 

Jack turned away his face, left 
the room, and walked slowly back 
to his own. On the bed he saw 
the knife. He went and locked 
his door carefully, and came and 
took the weapon in his hand. 

‘To think that we should have 
been boys together, and he should 
have had the thought of such a 
thing, drinking though he has 
been !’ 

Then he got into bed, but he 
could sleep no more. He thought 
of the curly-headed little school- 
mate with whom years ago he 
had played in the old home in 
Sussex. He thought of the youth 
he had looked up to as a mentor. 
He thought of the merry comrade 
and fast friend; and then his eyes 
filled with tears, and no feeling of 
hatred and abhorrence came over 
him, but one of saddening pity and 
commiseration. 

‘He has been driven to mad- 
ness by some troubles. Why did 
I not find them out? Perhaps I 
could have saved him from himself. 
In vino veritas, they say. It is not 
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true, for drink makes men liars— 
as if truth could only belong to 
the drunken! Poor Harry! poor 
Harry! But when to-morrow comes 
what shall I do?’ 

Slowly the hours passed, until 
sleep came in kind friendliness to 
‘take him from his thoughts. But 
at last it did so, and he slept on 
until late in the morning. Then 
he arose, and the horror of the 
night before again asserted itself. 
He dressed himself and went into 
his cousin’s room. As he entered, 
Harry Hedley hid his face under 
the bed-clothes. 

‘Don’t look at me! Don’t speak 
to me!’ he said. ‘Go away, if 
ever you had one thought of liking 
for me!’ 

‘One thought of liking !’ answer- 
ed Jack, almost in a sob. ‘ Harry, 
you have been all in all to me. 
You were mad with drink last 
night. Can you be your proper 
self to-day? You must, indeed.’ 

His cousin sat up in bed and 
placed his hand upon his forehead. 

‘Give me two hours, that is all I 
ask. If I were to try to think now 
I should go mad. It was only the 
drink, Jack—only the drink.’ 


CHAPTER XxX. 
EN ROUTE, 


Tuat bright June morning the 
world was pleasant indeed at Stei- 
nem; already the corn had changed 
colour, and the harebells were 
nodding their heads on the banks 
by the roads. At the old kissing- 
well outside the village, M. le Curé 
rested from his walk, and stood 
chatting with Suzanne from the 
farm,and idly watching the pigeons 
which were circling over the dis- 
tant hamlets. But a Flemish farm- 
house, though quaint enough for 
a travelling artist, has no such 
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beauties as we find in the grand 
old homesteads of Sussex and of 
Devon. The trees are all of the 
aspen order, with hard scentless 
leaves, and we sadly miss the weird 
branches of the oak and the silver 
of the beech and the grand old 
ash. There is, and was then, a 
bareness about the farm-buildings 
of ancient Flanders. No licher 
grows there, no ferns are tufted in 
the crumbling walls. The romance 
of history may cling to the white- 
washed sides of the houses and to 
the rough stone walls; but kindly 
Nature seems to have taken no 
fancy to them whatever. Still, life 
went on merrily enough at the 
quarters of the —2d. Some of the 
gay young gentlemen were begin- 
ning to like it well enough, and 
thought that there might be more 
ways of killing the time than fish- 
ing in the Dender, and making 
jaunts to merry Brussels, and in 
riding through the neighbouring 
villages. But during the last week 
vague rumours had floated over the 
Sambre from the south, where lay 
old Namur near by on the Meuse. 
What was the Emperor doing, was 
the talk of every day ; would the 
—2d have to change its quarters? 
would they have a chance of being 
billeted in Brussels, to see more 
fun, and to breathe a less pure air? 
Still, they all agreed to take life 
as best it came, and joked and 
laughed and drank the thin wine 
in tumblerfuls, and sighed for a 
bottle of the famous Piccadilly 
port. And that morning, after 
Jack had left his cousin’s room, he 
hurried down below to give his 
orders to the servants of the farm- 
house. There was to be a sort of 
picnic luncheon to be held in the 
gardens, and Colonel Dawson was 
to be there, and his daughter was 
to be there, and many other ladies 
and gentlemen were to drive over 
from Brussels; and there was to be 
great festivity, and every one was 
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to be as merry as the morning was 
long, and perhaps longer. 

Yet, when he had given his 
orders, Jack was left to his own 
thoughts, and they were far from 
pleasant. A heavy responsibility 
rests on some folks as grimly as 
does a crime on many others. A se- 
cret, too, is a luxury which is never 
desired by a really honest man. 
So poor Jack walked restlessly to 
and fro in the garden, and plucked 
at the hornbeam hedges, and tore 
a few hop-flowers off the poles, and 
picked them to pieces with his 
restless fingers. ‘What was he to 
do?’ and then, in answer to his 
thoughts, he saw his cousin coming 
down the garden-path. In the 
sunshine, Harry Hedley seemed to 
have lost something of his load of 
misery ; yet he cast down his eyes 
and turned and sat in a rough 
garden - seat, which faced the 
orchard where grew the old gnarled 
apple-trees, and where the little 
shrine of the Virgin was let into 
the wall. Jack did not come near 
him, but wandered purposelessly 
into the meadows, and threw him- 
self down on the bank beside the 
river. There was late parade in 
those days,and no one had much 
to do. Tommy Atkins passed 
the best part of his time in fuddling 
himself in the small estaminets, and, 
wondrous to relate, could generally 
make ‘himself understood by the 
Flemings, particularly if he came 
from up North. 

‘If I had anything to do until 
they came I might shake this off.’ 
Yet, when he heard the call for 
assembly on the patch of grass-land 
by the windmills outside Steinem, 
he had hardly the energy to go. 
With lagging step the usually smart 
young subaltern appeared upon the 
ground. 

‘Jack,’ said Ensign Jones, ‘you 
look a deal worse than I do, and I 
did not spare the punch last night. 
Are my eyes too much like those 
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of the boiled cod at the Golden 
Cross ?’ 

‘You look all right, youngster,’ 
answered Jack. ‘Why don’t you 
leave drink alone, and why doesn’t 
MacAlister cut the cards ?’ 

‘He does cut ’em, only he does 
not cut me any luck,’ continued the 
Ensign, trying to be a wit. ‘ But, 
Jack, I’m getting tired of this old 
shop, and should like to be on the 
move ; they say all sorts of things 
are happening down south, and 
that we shall singe the Mounseers’ 
moustaches in another day or two.’ 

‘The Mounseers, as you call 
them,’ said old Major Beckfold, 
‘are in much greater force than we 
are, and let me tell you, young gen- 
tlemen, if you had smelt powder 
in the Peninsula, you would have 
spoken very differently. For my 
part, I am none too happy about 
our position here ; it will be a good 
time before the others can come 
and join us.’ 

‘But pardon me, Major,’ said 
Mr. Jones, ‘ but why soldiers—why 
should we be melancholy boys, 
whose business ’tis to die without 
making any noise?’ 

‘I warrant you'll make noise 
enough over it, sir,’ answered the 
Major angrily ; ‘you make more 
noise than the whole mess put to- 
gether already, and that’s not say- 
ing a little—a parcel of young 
jackanapes! the ancient warrior 
murmured to himself as he walked 
off. 

‘What an old fool it is!’ said 
young Jones, with great disrespect 
of his superior officer. ‘ How he 
does cackle about the Peninsula 
because you and I weren’t there ! 
Hanged if I ain’t quite sick of 
hearing about the Peninsula; we 
have it up every day with the salt- 
cellars as regular as the clock. 
Supposing he was in the Peninsula 
—what then? Supposing I wasn’t 
—what then ?” 

‘Why, you weren’t, I suppose,’ 
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answered Jack good-naturedly ; 
‘so say no more about it, and come 
back with me to get the luncheon 
ready.’ 

They set out the tables in the 
orchard under the apple-trees ; 
and a very pretty little banquet it 
looked, with the blue sky peeping 
through the branches of the trees 
overhead. 

Jack and the Ensign surveyed 
the tables with not a little com- 
placency. The Ensign had left to 
go in the farmhouse, and Jack 
was all alone, not to admire the 
arrangements, but to think of what 
was lying so heavily on his mind. 
He was aroused by a tap on his 
shoulder, and, turning his head, 
saw that his cousin was standing 
beside him. 

‘Jack,’ said he, with a strange 
look in his eyes, ‘be silent for 
this day at least; none know what 
the morrow brings forth. It may 
be the best duty to the service, as 
well as the greatest comfort for you, 
not to speak.’ 

Jack rested one hand on the 
table and looked down at the grass, 
twisting one poor little daisy back- 
wards and forwards with the toe of 
his boot. 

‘I can no longer take your ad- 
vice, Harry, as to what is right. 
I know you better, or I know you 
worse, now. Would to Heaven it 
had never been so !’ 

‘Did you think, then, that I 
came to take your life last night?’ 
answered his cousin. 

‘You said so, and at least you 
looked as if you hated me to the 
death. O Harry, how could you 
do it?” 

‘When I drink,’ said the other 
moodily, ‘I am mad; and when I 
am mad, I am unaccountable for 
what I do. I am not the same man.’ 

‘You could never play the traitor, 
could you, Harry—play it, I mean, 
altogether?’ and his cousin looked 
sadly in his face. ‘Iam notclever 
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in thinking and talking of such 
things ; but what manner of man 
you are is a greater mystery to me 
than I could have ever wished to 
have it. Do not speak to me of 
it any more to-day. I shall not do 
anything to-day to harm either you 
or the Count ; yet I am certain that 
I ought. It is the first time in my life 
that I have felt utterly wretched.’ 

As he spoke they heard the 
sound of wheels on the road in the 
distance. 

‘Your happiness is coming to 
you in that carriage,’ said Harry 
Hedley, ‘and you will forget what 
you choose to call your duty in a 
few hours.’ 

So Jack walked away to the 
courtyard. The rickety old car- 
riage, drawn by the fat Flanders 
horses, drew up, and Colone! Daw- 
son put his head out of the window. 

‘We are the first tocome. How 
very horrible ’ said Miss Hetty. 
‘Jack, you look very glum, sir; 
and on such a fine morning as this, 
it is an insult to the very daisies 
and the unripe green apples.’ 

‘My dear, do not chatter too 
much,’ answered her father. ‘I 
am as stiff as iron with that fearful 
jolting. Tell me where I can find 
the Major’s quarters, Jack. I want 
to have a chat with him, and you 
can walk with Hetty beside the 
river, and say pretty things to her 
while I am absent.’ And so say- 
ing, the old gentleman shouldered 
his malacca and marched off, and 
the young people walked away 
into the sunlight. 

‘Ah, Jack dear,’ said Hetty, 
‘ what a lovely day it is, and what 
a pretty country this! And to think 
that you should only be here to 
fight in it! But let us hope there 
will not be any fighting at all.’ 

‘ You are not fit to be a soldier’s 
wife, Hetty,’ answered the young 
gentleman of the gallant —2d; ‘you 
do not care to think what doughty 
deeds I may do.’ 
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‘I think sometimes—’ said Hetty, 
but did not finish what she was 
saying, and turned away her head. 

‘Poor darling littl Het! and 
Jack put his arm around her, al- 
though they might have been within 
sight of the farmhouse, ‘ if—if any- 
thing should happen to me, pro- 
mise me that you will not grieve 
for me, for I’m not worth it, in- 
deed I’m not; I’m only a stupid 
thick- headed fellow.’ 

‘I shall say my prayers for you 
night and day, Jack; and I do 
that now. O, why did this horrid 
war ever come about at all ?’ 

Then honest Jack answered, 
with a quiet voice, and, perhaps, 
a solemn one for him, 

‘My dear, our fate is not with 
ourselves, and never was, and 
never will be. If it were so, we 
should not make it better than 
it is.’ 

* But you will not be hurt, Jack 
dear, will you?’ and she clung to 
his arm, and hid her face on his 
shoulder. 

‘The fortune of war will be the 
same to me as it is to the others,’ 
answered he; ‘and there are many 
better men than I who are going 
to the front. But, Hetty dear, 
although it’s no joy at leaving you, 
still I somehow feel that I shall go 
to my fate with a better heart than 
if I had never known you.’ 

‘I should like to kill all the 
wretches,’ said Hetty, and she 
clenched her little fist 

‘Poor little fire-eater !’ answered 
her companion ; ‘but we must go 
back and join the others, for it is 
time for lunch. Give mea kiss ; no 
one is looking but the sun and the 
pigeons flying over the field.’ 

Then they walked back to the 
orchard. , 

A pretty sight it was to see the 
red coats and the gorgeous epau- 
lettes, and the gay dresses of the 
ladies, which, doubtless, now you 
would look at with the greatest 
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scorn. Such scarves, such shoes, 
such bonnets, such feathers; yet 
they were thought well enough in 
that day. 

So the merry party sat down 
under the apple-trees, and every 
one laughed and joked, and pretty 
things were said in the prettiest of 
ears. 

‘It will be a grand affair on the 
15th,’ said Mrs. Colonel Mclvor ; 
‘and one gets such good music 
here. I hope those wicked French- 
men won't be keeping away all 
those we wish to meet. Dear me, 
what a nice thing it would be if 
any one could invent a campaign 
without any fighting !’ 

‘It is a great mistake, madam,’ 
answered Colonel Dawson gravely. 
‘Soldiers should be made to be 
looked at, not to be shot at, except- 
ing by the glance of beauty,’ and 
the old gentleman bowed gallantly. 

‘ The glance of beauty is all very 
well; but I am sure all of you 
gentlemen wish we wretched wo- 
men were back again in England. 
But, talking of beauty, how pretty 
most of the Flemish peasant-girls 
are about here; they have quite 
a Spanish look.’ 

‘I’m sure, madam, I never no- 
ticed them,’ answered Ensign 
Jones, who, as a rule, never passed 
his time in any other way in the 
morning but in watching them out 
of his bedroom-window. ; 

‘Well, let us hope you do not,’ 
continued the lady. ‘You have 
been very good to us, I am sure. 
This little picnic is charming, and, 
of course, we are going to have a 
dance afterwards.’ 

But as they spoke, one of the 
orderly sergeants of the —2d en- 
tered the orchard, and, walking up 
to the Major, who was in the chair, 
stiffly saluted and handed him a 
note. 

There was something ominous in 
the interruption, and all turned to 
look at the head of the table. 
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‘What a nuisance!’ said the Ma- 
jor, throwing down the note. ‘ What 
do you think ?—the quartermaster- 
general, who has let us alone for 
so long, says that we must be in 
Brussels before sunset, where the 
men will be billeted in the lower 
town. Humph, it is not pleasant 
of the Duke to put an end to such 
a pleasant party ! 
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Then Miss Hetty turned pale 
and looked at Jack, who was stand- 
ing opposite to her. 

And Harry Hedley caught Jack’s 
eye, with a look which seemed 
to say, 

‘Who can tell what the morrow 
may bring forth? why seek to fore- 
stall it ?’ 


[To be continued. ] 
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—-——__ 


Sort breezes play amid the buds of Spring ; 

The almond-tree in frills of pink is dressed, 
And wakened Nature moves on tinted wing, 

To meet the glowing beams and be caressed. 
Sweet time of promise, full of power to charm, 

By every gemming bough and leaflet’s curl! 
No thought of icy winds creates alarm. 

In liquid notes of pleasure chants the merle, 
And fleecy clouds, suffused with crimson flush 

By parting kisses from the god of day, 
Proclaim his pledge, redeemed at morning’s blush, 

Of quick return, with genial rays to play 

Upon the teeming earth. 


Alas, these changing scenes of life renewed, 
To me no future days of joy reveal ! 
When last the modest primrose glad I viewed, 
A voice, now silent, taught my heart to feel 
Increase of love for every new-born flower. 
Alone I tread the oft-frequented path ; 
Alone I gaze upon the simple bower, 
Mute witness, now forlorn indeed, that hath, 
In happier times, our murmured words received. 
Shall hope no more on fragile pinion rise? 


Must I still mourn, for ever thus bereaved ? 


The evening breeze, in accents mild, replies, 
And waves the opening buds. 


WILLIAM H, GARRETT. 











FURTHER LETTER TU MY SON HERBERT, 


ON HIS RAPID PROGRESS UNDER MY TEACHING, 





My DEAR HERBERT, 


Lately I addressed to you certain experiences of my forty-five memor- 
able years of a busy life, in the art or craft of passiveness when appear- 
ing to act, of virtual silence when appearing to speak, of answering 
nothing when appearing to reply, and, in short, of splitting hairs into as 
many portions as may be required. I did hope that this would bear 
fruit in your case; and I am bound to say the public have shown no 
little eagerness to profit by my lessons. What has particularly pleased 
me is, that you have shown that you have almost anticipated what I have 
been wishing to teach you; and I am delighted to find that, though with- 
out, of course, the same skill, you have the good-will and wish to divide 
a hair after my own heart and my own principles. I have had my eye 
on you, my dear child. You are fuer bone indolis, and, like me, you 
hold that truth—all the truth, and nothing but the truth—is often, too, 
nothing but sheer falsehood. So have I seen in the yard at Hawarden 
the little puppy hound playing with the huntsman, and showing a 
precocious eagerness for the fox. 

Do not, however, be led away by this praise. For in the same breath, 
I must tell you that I have noted, during your late expeditions, a sad 
clumsiness of touch, an awkward blundering, which really at times sug- 
gested that hopeless personage your brother, W. H.G. I grieve to say 
that between you and me, my dear boy, there were some dreadfully shock- 
ing things done; mistakes worse than crimes ; gross though well-meant 
attempts. The stories of your going to look on at an eviction ; those 
talks with peasants—who, as I find, were rudely outspoken, forgetting 
what was owing to me—and, above all, that crass business of telegraphing 
to me whether you should give admission to an impudent or importu- 
nate (much the same thing) deputation, shutting yourself up and waiting 
for the reply, were all incredibly foolish. But you notice I do not scold. 
For all was more than redeemed by that welcome glimmering of what the 
world calls the unveracious sense, but which to me is the true truth. 
All through your short course I have noted that, when anything like 
failure is impending, you catch at this as at a plank. Puny and minia- 
ture as your little efforts are in this direction, they please me. You will 
do better as you grow stronger: in these cases, to take the bull by the 
horns is the real course. It is what I have ever done myself, and the 
brute has never harmed me. 


§ 1. Zrue meaning of taking the bull by the horns. 


In a letter containing one of my best ventilated phrases—‘ sheer 
blood-guiltiness’-—and addressed to a parliamentary candidate, I said 
that he had adopted the true course in reference to the Transvaal busi- 
ness by ‘taking the bull by the horns.’ Since then I have followed these 
tactics—taking the animal by the horns in my own way. The accepted 
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meaning of the phrase is supposed to be facing the argument or difficulty, 
without any confession or avoidance. Curious to say, I regard it as but 
another phrase for a bold denial. Perhaps we might read ‘ appearing 
to take the bull by the horns,’ but it comes to the same thing. You have 
had many illustrations of this practice ; but I can furnish a singularly 
good and instructive one. 

I will take your little argument with Lord Claud Hamilton, as 
understood by you and him, and go through it with you, showing the 
stupid mistakes (pardon me) committed by you. I will then show you 
how I myself, in such a case, would have dealt with such a controversy. 
He had certainly the best of it ; with me he would have had the worst of 
it. As it was, however, I give you all credit for the a//empt you made, 
clumsy as it was. 

Now you will judge of this compliment to myself, after I have ex- 
plained the instance, and then your own more unequal but praise- 
worthy effort. 

This most aggressive of the young Conservatives, Lord Claud 
Hamilton, whom I have had to set down before now, dared to make 
a reckless (because addressed to me) reproach, that I had described cer- 
tain warnings of my Lord Grey, as to the severance of the Irish portion 
from the Empire, as ‘the apprehensions of an old woman.’ This inso- 
lence, not in the matter so much as in the spirit, I resented. ‘ Where ?’ I 
asked haughtily. ‘In Midlothian,’ he answered. ‘ ever /’ I replied to 
cheers. The bull was here, as you see, taken by the horns. The thing 
was untrue. The man who made such a charge was a calumniator. 
He came down the next day, fortified with the report from the Zimes, 
which he had hunted up, for it had been left out of my Midlothian 
speeches. Itran: ‘ He (I) did not agree with Lord Grey as to his appre- 
hensions of Ireland being severed from the British Empire. . .. He put 
it away as an old woman’s apprehensions: not that he wanted to apply 
the term old woman to anybody. He employed it strictly to qualify the 
character of the apprehension.’ ‘I have now done with Lord Grey.’ 
Now on hearing this read, the measures of extrication seemed narrow 
enough. The words were cogent, and, I confess, to ordinary persons, 
the sense would appear as Lord Claud read it. He did not say that I 
had styled Lord Grey an old woman ; I said such feelings as he had 
expressed were those of an old woman. It was really beautiful the 
method I found on the instant. I began by frankly and generously 
admitting that, in a certain point where I had named him, I referred 
to Lord Grey and his ‘apprehensions’ about Ireland. But beyond that 
I referred to the public in general. But listen to me. 

‘Then I went on to deal with the apprehension which / did not say 
Lord Grey had expressed. 1am not at all sure that he did express it. 
I hardly believe that he expressed it. It might refer to any person.’ 
There the bull is seized three or four times by his horns, and with 
wonderful success. For if you look closely, you will see the whole 
refers to Lord Grey, to no one else. His was the apprehension ; and, 
to make it clearer, I wind up with, ‘I have now done with Lord Grey.’ 

Now in your little episode there is a wonderful parallelism. Strange 
to say, your encounter was also with this Lord Claud Hamilton. This 
man, it seems, accused you—my son—of having travelled under a false 
name, a charge, however, I must say, drawn on yourself by your vain 
boast that you had travelled, and that any stranger could, without insult or 
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molestation. He said you were jeered at on attending an eviction, 
that you had a detective at your door in Dublin Castle. But here 1s 
your letter, foolish to a degree, but, as I said, redeemed by the bold 
tone of denial—the only mode of meeting awkward staring facts. 
That is my own way. You began well. He made it ‘matter of 
charge’ that you had concealed your name at a Killarney hotel. You 
denied it, and with a true boldness. That was the right way. I see it 
turned out that you actually did so at a Cork hotel; but no matter, you 
took the right course. De /’audace, toujours de laudace. Deny, deny, 
deny; then qualify if pressed. One sentence of yours is so artistic in this 
connection that I could not be surprised if some have thought I had 
slightly touched it. ‘The fact that for two or three days J withheld my 
surname from the managers of the Imperial Hotel in Cork does not 
concern Lord Claud Hamilton or any one else.’ That is the right tone, 
though, of course, it does concern many persons—at least, to the point 
of being sarcastic—why the Prime Minister’s son should be going dis- 
guised through the country. The phrase I delight in is, ‘7 wethheld my 
surname, it is such a happy form for ‘assuming a false name ; for I 
must tell you plainly, and between ourselves, that to go about as ‘ Mr. 
Herbert’ is not ‘ withholding your surname,’ but assuming another sur- 
name not your own. It might convey that you belonged to the Welsh 
Herberts, or the noble family of Pembroke, which you do not. Had 
your name been John, and you set yourself down as ‘Mr. John, you 
might justly have said ‘you withheld your surname.’ You must see 
that. If you had what is vulgarly cailed forged the name Herbert to 
a promissory note, your plea that you merely ‘ withheld your surname 

would not suffice toa jury. But it was a capital thought, and well 
attempted. Almost as good (and paternal) was your next: ‘ What- 
ever name I might have chosen to bear, I should still have been a 
stranger.’ It sounded well as a back stroke ; but forgive me if I tell 
you there is as gross a piece of casuistry involved as if— Well, it did 
matter what name you bore; and if you bore that ofthe Prime Minister's 
son, you became known, and nota stranger ; hence the necessity (his vile 
insinuation) of withholding it. It was good, therefore, as his answer to 
your boast that all strangers could go about in safety. Your next 
passage deserves the same praise of being well meant, though weak : 
‘I stated in my speech that personally I did not receive “ the 
smallest incivility from man or woman.” The evicting party which 
I accompanied as a spectator was certainly jeered and hooted at: 
on all these occasions the names of Government officials are treated 
without much courtesy. But I repeat, I neither heard nor received 
personally any incivility. As for the children, they are excluded by 
the words I used in my speech. I was walking at the time with 
the resident magistrate who was in command of the expedition, and 
we came in for the usual kind of demonstration made against every one 
known to be in any way connected with the evicting force. Finally, 
I have to charge Lord C. Hamilton with a seventh misstatement. 
Whatever may have been the business of the detective at Dublin Castle 
to whom he alludes, he had nothing whatever to do with me.’ Here 
you deny as heartily as I could wish, and are as happily nebulous as my- 
self. But let me ask you, how could you wof receive ‘ personally the 
smallest incivility’ when you admit, later on, that ‘every one’ con- 
nected with the evicting force invariably comes in for insults? Again, 
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you deny the detective with a gallant audacity; but still it seems he 
was placed at your door; and you here ‘came in for the protection 
necessary for every one connected with the governing party.’ In future 
I think you had better let me look over these little immature attempts 
before committing them to the public. I will show you how to 
tangle, squeeze out the cuttle-fish’s ink, and cloud the waters. ‘Tis not 
every one can bend my bow. Now, my dear child, I do not want to 
flatter you, but is there not a remarkable similarity in our two little 
efforts? I may, I think, picture you in the future delivering my utter- 
ances and common forms, ‘seeing no reason to believe that there is any 
common measure of trustworthy belief to be attached to the supposi- 
tion,’ and the like, when pressed, and likely to be driven from covert 
into the open country of candour doubting ‘ whether you are, upon the 
whole, prepared to come within a measurable certainty of assent to the 
particular statement in question ? but you must practise, study, and 
copy your fitting model—myself. 


§ 2. Zhe fatal night-shirt. 


And then, my dear boy, there was a singularly awkward, not to say 
grotesque, incident connected with the discovery of the withheld name. 
There is a matter your dear mother always sees—a matter of marking- 
ink—praiseworthy and suitable in your case. So young too, and likely 
to overlook it as trifling! It is no trifle. It is stated that the detec- 
tion—not at Killarney, but at Cork—was owing to a chambermaid hay- 
ing observed your real name set out on your night-shirt! Now there is 
a sort of ridicule attaching tothis. A night-shirt! If you conceal, why 
not conceal effectively? A little strategy would have beguiled the 
woman. Your mother would not have minded the obliteration in the 
case of ove garment. Some one spoke of you as ‘the Infant Hercules,’ 
I being the older parental one ; and by a curious coincidence, here a 
Dejanira, in the shape of a Cork chambermaid (I mean, of course, one 
at Cork), acting as the classic lady, and betraying by a shirt ! 


§ 3. Curious parallel between father and son. 


One more valuable instance, before concluding, of this art of denial. 
One Reverend Crosthwaite sent tome what is called a cutting from the 
Saturday Review, which, on reviewing the Life of Wilberforce, made 
allusion to some (presumed) statement of mine therein contained, to the 
effect that my dealings with and treatment of the endowments of the 
Irish Church would be affected by the question of its descent from St. 
Patrick. Now, such an utterance would be highly inconvenient and 
improper to publish, as it gave an ecclesiastical tinge to a political 
matter. I have now nothing to do with apostolical descents, having a 
broad ‘community of purpose’ with Spurgeons, Parkers, Hyacinthes, 
Leopardis, Th—l—w—tes, Dollingers, and even Bradlaughs, none of 
whom affect to have the succession. I replied: 

‘ There is not a word to sustain the assertion made about endow- 
ment. If it be sheer falsehood, I am sorry to say it is only one of the 
many published in the same journal from time to time.’ 

I was not sorry thus to brand that journal, and the opportunity was 
a good one; for I must own to you the statement did not appear in 
the Saturday Review, but in the Pall Mall Gazette—a fact which indeed 
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was conspicuous in the type, that of the latter being large, and what is 
termed ‘old-faced.’ Literary men recognise these things by instinct. 
It rested, however, upon the reverend sender. I took it on his 
authority. You will note the sort of ellipse contained in the portion of 
the sentence commencing ‘if.’ Had I entered into controversy with 
the Saturday Review, I should have contended that my meaning was, ‘ If 
this sheer falsehood be your utterance’ (here note the ambiguity, 7.¢. if 
it be true it be in your paper, or if it be true, as matter of fact, uttered 
by you), ‘I am sorry to say it is only one of the many published,’ &c. 

Now, my dear boy, following your own capital little attempt at 
wholly denying ‘you withheld your name’ because the correct venue was 
not laid, I, too, simply deny this ‘matter of charge’ because laid in a 
wrong organ. You see? If you turn to the Life of Wilberforce, you 
will actually find a passage to this effect. I agreed with the Bishop 
that ‘the political question of the continuance of the present settle- 
ment of Church property in Ireland. cannot be decided with reference 
to his queries—that I could not have faith in the ordination unless Z 
can see the seal and signature, and these how can I separate from ecclesias- 
tical descent? Between you and me, they might say on this, Hadco 
confitenten. But as you were falsely charged with withholding your 
name at Killarney when it was at Cork you did so, so this calumny was 
said to be urged against me in the weekly organ when it should have 
been charged as in the daily evening one. But I am even prepared 
to take issue on the very words of the. passage, and am prepared to 
prove that it has a totally different meaning, or indeed any meaning that 
I may select. 


§ 4. Concerning recent ‘ circumstances’ that have occurred in Ireland. 


These Irish murders—I use this rude word as more intelligible— 
make part of a very sad story. We, of course, pity the victims; but I 
have no language sufficiently condemnatory for the infatuated people 
who are thus rendering nugatory the enormous amount of thought, 
time, and labour that I have expended upon them. They may henceforth 
stew in their own juice so far as 1 am concerned. It was for them that 
I peremptorily ordered political economy to retire to Jupiter and Saturn ; 
for them I settled the Land Question—but the subject sickens me. Of 
course my Land Act is completely and thoroughly successful—so I read 
in all our rather too zealous newspapers, who insist that the peasant is 
clamorously grateful, and rushing 70,000 strong to thecourts. They are 
probably right, though I think my own qualification is more judicious, 
for I say that ‘time is absolutely necessary’ for the healing measure 
to make its way. Take note of this, by the way, my dear boy. When 
a matter, expected to be of instant relief, does not operate, you can 
always say that ‘time is of the essence of the question,’ and time is an 
indefinite quantity. Between ourselves I see no signs of amendment; 
and, logically speaking, this ‘time’ argument does not hold water. I 
fear any Doctor Gladstone, who prescribed a remedy as infallible which 
produced no effect whatever, would hardly be allowed this plea of time ; 
or, at least, some immediate token of amendment would be looked for, 
to pacify the patient’s friends. 

I confess I lose all restraint when I see the state of things I have to 
encounter. Everything is going wrong. I set all in motion ; but it won’t 
go straight. Two precious years slipped away, when I might have been 
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hurrying from: one triumph to another, cutting down upas-trees in all 
directions. I see too plainly that all my efforts in future will have to be 
directed to patching up this wretched Irish one-horse chaise, and trying 
to get it dragged along the wretched roads of the country. I cannot 
describe how sickened and disappointed I am. 

There is another matter, too. I am told that some of the vile, low, 
scurrilous weekly prints dare to issue what may be called caricatures of 
me, set out with an attempt at ridicule and grotesque. I do not see, nor 
care to see, these degrading attempts; indeed, I have found that your 
mother, well-meaning in her way, has attempted a sort of censorship on 
the tide of scurrility which the Tory press indulges in, as if I cared. I 
learn, too, from an anonymous scribbler, whose letter escaped her 
vigilance, that at music-halls my name is twisted into their ribald rhymes, 
and is received with merriment. At a shop at the corner of Parliament- 
street, which I pass as I go to the House, I have myself noted a monster 
sort of cartoon, a scandalous, outrageous libel on the Prime Minister, in 
which I am portrayed in charcoal tints, seated on a throne, holding my 
axe, Chamberlain and Bright swinging censers before me in adoration, 
while houses flame and men are seen shot down in the night all about 
me. How is it that this is allowed? Where are the people that once 
called me the ‘ People’s William’? God forbid that I should incite to 
outrage or violence ; but I will say that there is reasonable cause for 
‘calling the attention_of the people to the matter,’ much as the chapel bell 
does to prayer. With whatever result, it does not now concern me. 

This matter suggests that late unhappy outrage, when the poor lady, 
returning from church, was shot unintentionally by some Irreconcilable, 
who, I suppose, wished ‘ to draw attention’ to what he considered his 
grievances. There was, it seems, a miscarriage, the shot being intended 
for her companion, a gentleman who addressed me a letter on the sub- 
ject. To this, one of my latest lucubrations, I will now call your atten- 
tion, as it is, in truth, a perfect four de force. For if, in the course of 
your life, my dear Herbert, a man were ever to charge you with having 
been the cause of his relation’s murder, you would probably be puzzled 
how to reply with dignity and effect. There are, of course, the common 
clumsy ways of meeting such a charge. It is ‘untrue.’ You ‘ disdain 
to reply to it.’ You ‘acknowledge the receipt of it’ simply, or take no 
notice whatever of it. But by none of these would you show yourself 
superior. The man wrote: 


‘Sir,—Your practical adhesion to the principle that “ Force is no 
remedy” in the case of Irish savagery has culminated here in making it 
easy for the assassin guerrilla of the Land League to murder my sister-in- 
law, Mrs. H. Smythe, yesterday, not long after noonday, in my carriage, 
returning from church with me (their intended victim) and Lady H. 
Monck, who also escaped. I enclose the circumstances of the case 
that led to it, and I challenge the Empire to produce an honest jury 
that shall convict me of moral wrong in my action in the matter. I lay 
the guilt of the deed of blood at your door, in the face of the whole 
country, supported, as you are, in that part of your policy by the No 
Rent M.P.s, their press, and some Irish Bishops. The unfortunate re- 
mark of a judge that murderous outrages were confined to the same class 
as the assassins has begun to be terribly refuted.—I am, 

‘W. B. SMYTHE. 
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‘I have to add that the terrorism existing under the- protection of 
your policy is so tremendous, that I know there are few of those who 
abhor the crime who would venture to denounce the assassins had they 
seen them; and that were they to do so, their lives would be forfeited, 
while the prisoners would almost as surely escape after the farce of a 
trial by jury ! 


Now, think again for a moment how you would reply ; then see how 
I treat him. The recipe is to return him a blessing for his curse! It is 
beautiful to reply to one who says, ‘ I lay the murder of my sister-in-law at 
your door,’ ‘ You, sir, have my deep and heartfelt sympathy.’ I wrote: 


‘Sir,—I am directed by Mr. Gladstone to acquaint you that he has 
this morning received your letter, and he begs to assure you of his 
deep and heartfelt sympathy with you on the occasion of this terrible 
outrage which has been committed. He is confident that you will 
readily understand why he does not notice the matters of charge con- 
tained in your communication.’ 


I don’t know why, by the way, I added the words which has been 
committed ; for, of course, if there were an ‘ occasion’ arising from an out- 
rage, that outrage must have been ‘ committed.’ 

Then note the last stroke: ‘he is confident that you will readily 
understand why,’ &c. The very fact of the man urging these ‘ matters 
of charge’ shows that he expected them to be noticed. Now if he did 
not expect them to be noticed, there was, perhaps, no need to remind 
him that ‘he will readily understand’ why they are not noticed. The 
whole, however, in any case, leaves me in a grand superiority over him. 

Later again, in my speech before breaking up at Easter, I gave the 
signal for an even bolder stroke. There were frightful disorders, true, but 
not of our causing—'twas the fault of the Tories. They didn’t renew the 
Peace Preservation Act. They fostered the Land League, who had held 
(I had the figures specially totted up) a hundred and odd meetings. 
Had ¢hey shown energy, none of those frightful scenes would have 
occurred, This was a grand and daring stretch, and, if properly worked, 
might have done them incalculable mischief. It was indeed taking the 
bull by the horns. But it has fallen stillborn—dead. So with the rejec- 
tion of the Compensation for Disturbance Bill: I have again and again 
set down all the disorders to that cause ; just as, if the Lords had re- 
jected the Land Bill, we should have been busy setting down all the 
murders to them. But this was not taken up either. In vain all 
our officials—Dodson, you yourself, my dear boy—harped on it; the 
public only listened vacantly. I can do nothing unless supported. I 
must have the acclaiming shouts in my ear; they hound me on. But, 
as it is, I might as well not have spoken at all. Frankly, I don’t think 
these causes have anything to do with the matter; but, as I have often 
explained to you, there is one measure of truth for politics, another for 
private life. But what I complain of is the hopeless, the general stu- 
pidity with which I am served; would that my own intellect were the 
measure of the rest! But, like Napoleon, I cannot be everywhere. I 
throw out a plain direction for a policy in characters which those who 
run may, and ought to, read; but they don’t or can’t, so helpless is their 
stupidity. I can’t go myself to the papers, and direct them to write in 
such or such a fashion. It makes me despair sometimes. It was in 
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the general Irish failure and confusion I supplied the true key—the 
fault of the landlords, their helplessness, want of spirit; they did not 
assert their rights and the law. Of course they said we had suspended 
all law, so how were they to assert it? But the cry was a capital one; 
the kingdom ought to have rung with it. ‘See this most heaven-born 
of heaven-born Ministers working himself into the grave, banishing poli- 
tical economy from the earth, becoming a “ grand old man” (faugh }) ; 
saving, regenerating the Irish people ; sending messages of peace one 
after the other.’ Yet these fellows will not codperate ; they stand aside 
helplessly, leaving to me, the police, and military the duty of protecting 
them, which we can’t do. Was there ever such wicked perversity? Nay, 
they hold meetings, clamour about injustice—in short, ‘muddy the 
water’ when I want to drink, like the animal in the fable. Neither do 
they come to the Land Court to get theirrents reduced ; and they appeal 
from my commissioners, and thus add to the ‘ block.’ Yet, see, what a 
fine topic fell perfectly stillborn, while with a dull apathy the public 
remain in a stupid silence. 


§ 5. Foolish praises of myself. 


I notice of late an absurd form of ma/apropos compliment, which is 
foolish and not wanted at this address. Some of the papers, in a sort 
of rapture, speak of me as ‘the Grand Old Man.’ Now] wish these well- 
meaning people would understand that I look on this mode of address- 
ing me as utterly far-fetched, inappropriate, and even ridiculous. Grand 
old man, forsooth! There is a coarseness, an indelicacy, as though I 
were something venerable with a flowing white beard. I want no such 
compliments. I am the Prime Minister, full of extraordinary vigour and 
energy. They count and add up the stretch of hours I sit in the House, 
how many minutes I give todinner. I am seen striding across the Park 
at a brisk rapid pace ; I speak at enormous length ; I find time to read 
John Inglesant ; 1 can give that fair fascinating woman L y a lesson 
in reading any afternoon. ‘Grand old man!’ These are the défises 
that make me lose all patience ; and these ninnies of the press do not see 
in their idiotcy that, by starting such a cry, it will be taken up, grow 
familiar, and be associated with me, all by way of compliment. I am 
not ‘grand,’ nor do I wish to be. I am keen, wide-awake, incisive, 
eagle-like, fixing my talons in a Chaplin or an Ashmead-Bartlett. I 
carry all away in a whirl of fascinating eloquence, and cause inextin- 
guishable laughter by playing humorously with a topic (you will recall 
the ‘retention’ passage). In the sa/ons I hold enchained, and in tones 
not unmusical, two, ay three, of our fairest and most brilliant dames. 
Nor in the matter of the lighter graces and arts am I behind; and it is 
no breach of confidence to say that the beautiful L——y, who to my 
view has more than earned her theatrical brevet, has lent a not unwilling 
ear (I say this in no vaunting spirit) to such proper homage as I chose 
to prefer, and, with her lovely eyes drooped, has listened to much elevat- 
ing instructive readings from the poets—ay, boy, and other topics. 





‘ These things to hear 
Did Desdemona seriously incline.’ 


And thus ‘ grand old man,’ and James, too (I allude to the Attorney- 
General), with his ‘ That great, ‘hat wondrous man, seem equally ma/- 
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apropos. The truth is, these men are clumsy; they don’t know the 
value of words and epithets. Such foolish phrases, I repeat, send abroad 
the idea of senility, which is nonsensical. I have no objection to the 
complex association of over-work : the jaded head of the Government, 
harassed, hunted, worn down, doing everything, answering everything, 
seen everywhere ; yet ever unflagging, full of animation. But this throw- 
ing up the hands, and your ‘grand and your wondrous old man’ 
make me lose all patience. Apply the terms, if you will, to such 
fogies as the late Lord Aberdeen, Lord Palmerston, Earl Grey, Lord 
Russell, and the like. These venerable persons gradually subsided and 
waned out. Their white locks excited respect and homage ; they spoke 
in low benignant tones; they appeared to bury the old political ani- 
mosities, and were amiably forbearing to old opponents. They were 
mellowed in their decay, not to say feeble. I can call to mind no 
instance of their careering over the kingdom, addressing vast meetings, 
two a day, for weeks; speaking from railway-carriage windows, their 
wives holding on at their coat-tails. Did they cut down trees, the crowd 
shouting at every stroke and purchasing the chips? Did they fill two 
or three dozen of halfpenny postcards per day? Did they, or could 
they, read the morning lesson, in a justly-celebrated musical voice, and 
arrayed in a surplice? No, no, you ‘ grand old men; nor could I, were 
I a grand old man. So I beg that you will have an intimation con- 
veyed to the proper quarter that the nuisance be abated. 


§ 6. Fine specimen of disguised meaning. 


I will now tell you something that will make you smile. I recall a 
certain Ministerial crisis, during the throes of which it occurred to me 
to address ‘a memorandum’ to her Most Gracious Majesty herself-— 
taking her, as it were, into my confidence. Lately coming on this 
paper, I could not, I own, to use the hackneyed phrase, ‘make head or 
tail of it ? but then this may have been the effect intended to have been 
produced on others. It is comic being thus hoist on one’s own little petard. 
I declare at this moment, asI read it, I have completely forgotten what 
it was intended to do; and I am not surprised to find the Zimes news- 
paper declaring that the House was not a little puzzled as it listened. 

‘Mr. Gladstone will not and does not suppose that the efforts of the 
Opposition to defeat the Government on Wednesday morning were made 
with a previously formed intention on their part to refuse any aid to 
your Majesty, if the need should arise, in providing for the government 
of the country ; and the summary refusal, which is the only part before 
him, he takes to be not in full correspondence either with the exigencies 
of the case, or, as he has shown, with parliamentary usage. In humbly 
submitting this representation to your Majesty, Mr. Gladstone’s wish is 
to point out the difficulties in which he would find himself placed were 
he to ask your Majesty for authority to inquire from his late colleagues 
whether they, or any of them, were prepared, if your Majesty should call 
on them, to resume their offices; for they would certainly, he is per- 
suaded, call on him for their own honour, and in order to the usefulness 
of their future service, if it should be rendered, to prove to them that 
according to usage every means had been exhausted on the part of the 
Opposition for providing for the government of the country, or at least 
that nothing more was to be expected from that quarter.’ 
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In the first sentence I wished to say, so far as I follow the matter 
now, that the resignation of a Ministry, with its resumption of office 
after a short interval, amounts toa crisis of gravity. This might seem a 
truism ; but, according to my feelings and principles, such a statement 
demands language of corresponding grandeur and involution, and such 
as, you know, Iam ever prepared to supply. See now, and strive to imi- 
tate, if you can, the amazing fertility of phrase in which I enwrap this 
simple idea. 

‘Tt is in Mr. Gladstone's view,’ I wrote to the Queen, ‘ of the utmost 
importance to the public welfare that the nation should be constantly 
aware that the parliamentary action certain, or likely, to take effect in 
the overthrow of a Government, the reception and treatment of a sum- 
mons from your Majesty to meet the necessity which such action has 
powerfully aided in creating, and again, the resumption of office by those 
who have deliberately laid it down, are uniformly viewed as matters of 
the utmost gravity, requiring time, counsel, and deliberation among those 
who are parties to them, and attended with serious responsibilities.’ 

Taking this sentence to pieces, analysing the bearing of its various 
parts on each other, you will find the structure or skeleton to be thus 
arranged : 

‘I think //a? it is important for the nation, ¢Aa¢ the nation should 
know, ‘hat the action, &c., ‘hat overthrows a Government be viewed as 
important so /ia/ they require deliberation.’ 


§ 7. On the Errington Mission. 


But if I were to point to an instructive matter, in the direction of 
tenderly handling cobwebs, study carefully my baffling answers 
on the Errington mission. I know nothing more beautiful for the deli- 
cacy of its ambiguities, and its perfect success in obfuscating truth— 
always a laudable aim. This gentleman went to Rome to confer 
with the chief of the Roman Church. Whether I despatched him thither 
or no I will not confess even to you, my dear boy. ‘Try your ingenuity 
in a simple exercise in the art of disguising what it is inconvenient 
to reveal, and tell me if you can clearly make ovt whether I so 
despatched him or not. At the same time I was so categorically 
pressed by the pertinacious Wolff, with his ‘four questions,’ that I was 
really put to all my arts, and had to call my familiar spirits of Escobar 
and Mendoza to my aid. A paper habitually opposed to my policy— 
the St. /James’s Gazeffe—thus impudently, though not inaccurately, 
characterised my replies: ‘ Mr. Gladstone’s answer contained not fifty 
words, but more than five hundred, and consisted altogether of the 
strangest mass of denial, admission, and irrelevant qualification that even 
he has ever concocted. To one only of the four questions asked him 
did he return a direct answer. He did not deny, though he would not 
admit, that Lord Granville had addressed a letter to Mr. Errington, 
intended to be shown to Cardinal Jacobini, and designating Mr. 
Errington as a gentleman through whom confidential communications 
could be made on public affairs to her Majesty’s Secretary of State, or 
containing words to that effect. Nor did he either deny or admit that 
Cardinal Jacobini, acknowledging this letter, in a reply intended to be 
shown to Lord Granville, declared himself ready to confer with Mr. 
Errington as the recommended agent (agente raccomandato) of the 
British Government. Nor would he say whether, since then, Mr. 
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Errington had or had not been the channel of communication between 
Lord Granville and Cardinal Jacobini’ This I give, though apparently 
against myself, to show with what art I can extricate myself from a 
seeming difficulty. You would think I had admitted the whole. 

I repeat that, in the case of some men, this would be called simply 
the art of telling a falsehood ; yet I could tell the House what were the 
facts that had occurred, and assure it with an air of candour that ‘there 
had been no appointing of Mr. Errington, and of course no remunera- 
tion ; that there had been ‘no negotiations with Mr. Errington, no 
proposal made and no request tendered to Mr. Errington.’ You will 
see at once how cleverly chosen these terms are: no ‘appointment’ of 
an agent, no commission in the shape of request or proposal made to 
the agent, no remuneration. There were plenty of ‘hear, hears’ at this, 
and many were no doubt indignant at so futile a charge ; for of course 
it seemed to mean that the agent had not been asked to go, had not 
been told anything to say if he did go. But ifyou construe the words 
strictly, you will see they are consistent with what follows; for between 
you and me ‘ appointment’ means official appointment; there was no 
negotiation or ‘request’ to do anything, though there was an under- 
standing that he might do something. The matter was ‘talked over’ 
in what I happily styled ‘ intercourse’ between the parties. But I must 
give you the sentence, which is in my own special style: ‘¢e purport 
of any intercourse with Lord Granville by Mr. Errington’ (pray note 
this ‘ intercourse zw/’ one person dy another) ‘had been exclusively with 
reference to his being a channel or medium of information.’ Also note, 
‘had been’ with ‘ reference to his being a channel,’ &c. 

Now it all begins to cloud rapidly. This Mr. Errington was not 
exclusively the medium of information, because ‘ on any occasion of any 
other gentleman as well qualified as Mr. Errington by character and 
intelligence to convey just and accurate information to Rome, Lord 
Granville might have been induced to think it well to supply him, or 
permit him to be supplied, with information of that character.’ 

If your excellent mother, for instance, were to send you down to 
Hawarden with a message to Stephen, atamoment when I required your 
service, and she were to deny that she did give you any message, and were 
to urge that you ‘were not exclusively the medium of information, because 
on any occasion of any other gentleman as well qualified as Herbert by 
character and intelligence to convey just and accurate information to the 
Rev. Stephen, she, Mrs. G., might have been induced to think it well 
to supply him, or permit him to be supplied, with information of that 
character,’ I would retort upon her that she was ‘talking bosh’ as well 
as what was untrue, and that I heartily wished Providence might have 
been induced to think it well to supply her, or permit her to be supplied, 
with ‘ brains,’ and a better morality. 

Note a new and original phrase here, on any ‘occasion of any 
other gentleman.’ Mr. Errington’s expedition was simply a visit to the 
Holy City on his own account, or ‘hook,’ as it is often vulgarly and 
expressively put. Though I admit, as a general proposition, that ‘ her 
Majesty’s Government did and do think it useful that many matters of 
great interest to the Roman Catholic subjects of her Majesty should be 
ee at Rome in connection with the very best information to 

e had. 


Every one seemed satisfied with this explanation, though the journal 
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aforesaid, going deeper, penetrated, as it were, into my mind with 
singular insight. It asked to have explained ‘what is the position 
of a gentleman who has not been “appointed” by the Government to 
any mission, who has had no “negotiations” with them, received no 
“ proposal” from them, acceded to no “request” from them, but has 
held “ intercourse” with them “having exclusive reference to his being 
a medium or channel of information,” while he is yet not an “ exclusive 
medium” of information (since other people might have been, if they 
were not, employed for the same purpose) ; and who, thus equipped, or 
unequipped, betakes himself to Rome, and communicates information 
to the Vatican which the Governinent thisk it useful he should com- 
municate, as being “ the very best information to be had” ?” 

Having ‘discharged my mind’ on the matter, I left it in the hands of 
Dilke, who has by no means a fine touch, and through him some of the 
true facts of the case slipped out. I did not much care, as the incident, 
according to the French phrase, was vuidé. Bat it will be instructive 
for you to learn from this instance ‘the art of ready denial.’ For it 
appears that ‘Lord Granville 4ad@ an interview with Mr. Errington, at 
Walmer, in the course of, and after which, it was arranged that Mr. 
Errington should go to Rome, and that Cardinal Jacobini should there 
receive him as the “recommended agent” of the British Government. It 
is asserted, and not denied by Sir Charles Dilke, that Lord Granville 
afterwards gave Mr. Errington a letter or letters recommending him in 
that capacity. Lastly, it is repeated, with no denial from Sir Charles 
Diike, that Mr. Errington’s journey to Rome was undertaken in accord- 
ance with and in pursuance of this arrangement ; in proof of which it is 
alleged, again without effective contradiction, that Mr. Errington’s ex- 
penses were paid. Sir Charles Dilke, we say, was unable to contradict 
any one of these statements. He could only repeat mechanically that 
Mr. Errington had no “ diplomatic” mission ; that the only letter written 
by Lord Granville was written to Mr. Errington himself, which nobody 
had denied; and that Mr. Errington received no “ remuneration” for 
his services, which nobody had asserted.’ 

Well, there the matter stood. I allowed a good interval to elapse, 
for time is a great factor in these things. The truth was—and mark! 
I mean the real truth as the vulgar mean it—it would not do to blurt 
the thing out. Te populace are shy of dealings and treaties with the 
Pope. Yet in the desperate state of things in Ireland, it seemed to me 
the only way. After an interval, then, I frankly owned how things stood. 
‘The British Government,’ I said, ‘has known for a long time that the 
Pope is a great social power in every country, and perhaps in Ireland 
more than any other country where the great mass of the people are 
Roman Catholics; and therefore in time of great social disturbance 
Lord Granville desired that the Pope should be well informed as to the 
state of that country.’ As I said before, what man but myself cou/d 
put this statement ‘in synchronous harmony’ with my first statement 
that there had been ‘no appointment,’ ‘no negotiations,’ ‘no proposal 
made,’ ‘no request’? If Lord Salisbury attempted this four I know 
what name I should apply to him. But I am ‘a wondrous man,’ a 
‘ grand—’ no, pah! I am fond, as you know, of illustrating things to you 
privately by modern instances. 1 was amused at reading in what is styled 
‘a society paper’ this sketch—intended, of course, offensively : 

‘The Prime Minister, @ dunch of hyacinths in his bosom, leaving his 
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seat on the Treasury bench, was observed, to the consternation of the 
House, bowing his way to the portion of the Chamber occupied by the 
secessionists. Reaching the end of the third bench Ae stopped, and, 
going down on one knee, was observed whispering to The O’Healy! It 
is difficult as a matter of historical accuracy to say which felt the more 
astonished, the House or The O’Healy. The hon. member was 
evidently overcome. His professional hatred of the Saxon, his reite- 
rated hostility to the Government, evaporated before the vision of the 
Prime Minister, the Great Gladstone, the “grand old man” bending 
before Aim—him, Tim Healy, the political adventurer and “ dollar bag- 
man” of the Land League. Mr. Healy blushed like a young thing. 
His dark visage underwent a remarkable change ; he doffed his hat, and 
a look almost of obsequious submission lingered round his whilom for- 
midable glasses, while a sympathetic smile of conscious and eager self- 
abnegation played round his lips. Mr. Gladstone’s mission to Mr. 
Healy was simply to request that gentleman to postpone a question of 
which he had given notice. ‘Did Mr. Healy assent to the proposal ?” 
“Why, cert’nly !”’ 

Now, if questioned as to what had passed in this little ‘ intercourse 
with Mr. Healy by myself, and it suited me to deny all that had 
passed, I could, on the Errington precedent, declare that there was ‘no 
request tendered,’ ‘no negotiation,’ he was ‘ not exclusively the medium 
of information,’ because this might have been the ‘ occasion of any other 
gentleman.’ After an interval, however, it might suit me to admit the 
‘intercourse,’ when I could declare that ‘I had known for a long time 
that Mr. Healy was a great social power in Ireland, and therefore in 
times of great social disturbance,’ &c.—you see? 

Nor is this the first occasion that I have used this Art of Happy 
Denial with effect. When the Black Sea Treaty was about being ‘torn 
up,’ as it is called, I sent Odo Russell to Bismarck with a warning 
declaration that, if the matter was carried out, we should go to war with 
Russia. We found it, however, more convenient to accept the state of 
things as they were, and put up with the insolent behaviour of Russia ; 
and I, as usual, discharged my mind of the matter. But presently came 
the meddlesome and inquisitive with their questions—had England 
made this threat and backed out of it? &c. I simply declared in the 
House that Lord Odo Russell had no authority to make the declaration 
to Bismarck, and further, that he had virtually made no statement of the 
kind to Bismarck ! 


But I must now conclude, and apply the closure to myself, or I shall 
exceed the portion of space allotted to me. Suffice it to say that 
I am pleased with you, Herbert. You will do, for you are beginning 
to learn the great arts of denying, qualifying, refining, ‘horn-taking,’ 
and the rest. Goon! Macte/ W. E. G. 

















